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Face Life’ With Life ! || Three Book Study Courses 


for Your Class 


A FRIEND of ours dropped into the office the JESUS CHRIST AND THE WORLD TODAY: 


other day and said: “I am looking for a lesson 


quarterly that does not follow the old ruts of con- : Hutchins and Rochester 
ventional Bible study—that really ‘gets under the Lead your class in a serious study. They will wel- 
skin’ of alert young men and women.” We showed come this fine discussion book, considering the 
him a copy of the 2oth Century Quarterly. social application of the teachings ‘of Jesus. Norman , 
: : Thomas, of the Nation, commends this book as \ 
Have you examined this Quarterly? It is above “frank, thoroughgoing and suggestive.” Questions : 
all things dynamic. It has power, fire. on each chapter. (75c.) f 
} 
The 20th Century Quarterly was created with a dis- THE WAY OF JESUS: Henry T. Hodgkin ' 
tinct purpose: To face modern youth, and young man- “T. erg ore : — z 
hood and womanhood—perplexed by their amazingly Is Jesus Christ the leader we need today?” is the 
difficult problems—with a sturdy Christianity; a Chris- question. “A frank inquiry into the way of Jesus 
tianity that scourges injustice and unrighteousness like a for human society based on the New Testament 


flaming prophet—and that wins young hearts with its 


records.” The Oo ce i 
appeal for a manhood after the pattern of the Master. " he author takes up the teachings of 


Jesus, and suggests how they may be worked out 


This Quarterly breaks away from the routine commen- today. Questions on each chapter. (75) 


tary-like Bible study of times past, and holds up to the 


minds of youth, vividly and passionately, the men and . 

women of that great picture-gallery, the Bible. Sinning THE COST OF A NEW WORLD: Kenneth Maclennan 
kings confess, stern prophets rebuke, psalmists sing—and A book for the times. Offers a brief survey of the 
the Bible is made a living book for today’s need. material forces at work in the pre-war world and 


discusses some current world movements in order to 

discover what are the vital forces in deadly grips in 

these movements, what are the real issues, and what 
is the relevancy of Jesus Christ to them all. ($1.00) 

Ask for a free copy of the new : 

Senne lenin and aleeh the Order copy of the book that seems best adapted to 

Quarterly in your class Now. your needs, then order in quantities for your class. 


The 20th Century Quarterly is convincing because 
it faces life with LIFE. 
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the standard since its inception in 1901. It is the version used in all theological seminaries, colleges, and 
by leading Scholars and Ministers, and is the basis for all the various lessons as studied by more than 
13,000,000 Sunday School Scholars. We endorse this version to such an extent that we have made it the 
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EDITORIAL 


T HAS BEEN EASY for the wet press to exaggerate 
the importance of the failure of the Northern Baptist 
convention to adopt the resolutions endorsing the anti- 
saloon league as originally submitted. The Baptists had no 
intention of withdrawing their endorsement from the league. 
The denomination is sol- 

Friendly Warnings to the idly committed to prohi- 
Anti-Saloon League bition, and it will support 
the league as long as the 

league is a vital agency in the maintenance of that policy. 
But the Baptists did feel that some way should be found 
of warning the league that there is dissatisfaction among 
honest drys with some of the methods and policies recently 
followed. So they tempered to some extent the spontaneity 
f their endorsement. At the same time, however, the 
Congregationalists specifically inserted in their resolution 
of endorsement the words, “We recommend a careful re- 
view of policy . and in anticipation of such review 
and subsequent adjustments, we commend it to the con- 
tinued and active support of our constituency.” And the 
powerful Methodist board of temperance, prohibition and 
public morals has at last shown itself publicly at Washing- 
ton in opposition to Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler and the execu- 
tive of the league. These things have import. They con- 
stitute friendly advice to the league to take stock of its 





position and to change some of its ways. This uneasiness 
on the part of the evangelical churches is caused more by 
the league’s use of the political dry than by any other one 
thing. The league has a tradition in this respect which 
must be broken. There is a limit to the amount of service 
for the kingdom of God which can be done by tying up with 
politicians of the Harry Daugherty and Frank Smith type. 
That limit has been reached. The churches know this, for 
they feel their moral authority crumbling under the attempt 
to employ the discipline of righteousness to elect men no- 
toriously unrighteous. They want the league to find some 
agent more worthy than the political dry. And the league, 
if it is wise, will do so. 


An Opportunity for 
Some Churches 
ERTAIN CHURCH OFFICIALS have taken ex- 
4 ception to the term “debacle” as The Christian Cen- 
tury has applied it to foreign missionary work in China. 
The argument—as is the case with so many arguments— 
is largely a matter of definition. One thing, at any rate, is 
happening: Hundreds of missionaries are returning from 
China to the United States. Many of these missionaries 
will never go back. Some say that they do not want to go 
back. Others have so far failed to grasp the significance of 
the revolution under way in China that they should not go 
back. Still others cannot go back because funds are not 
available to send them. It is now admitted, in all responsi- 
ble quarters, that a thorough overhauling of mission work 
impends. One result of this overhauling is bound to be 
a drastic reduction of the number of foreigners working 
within the confines of the Chinese church. The return of 
ordained missionaries to the United States presents an un- 
usual opportunity, if only the churches are enough awake 
to grasp it- Only a few of these trained workers can be 
used to advantage in the general promotional work of the 
mission boards. Then why do not these boards cooperate 
with other denominational agencies to see that the residue 
are settled in pastorates where their abilities can be ade- 
quately used? Hundreds of churches are staggering under 
the handicap of an untrained, parochial ministry. These 
returning missionaries, whatever may have been their 
strength or weakness on the mission field, are bound, out 
of the breadth of their experience, to bring new vigor into 
the churches which may be opened to their ministrations. 
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rhe process of connecting the available man with the needy 
church ought to be easy of solution to any efficient de- 
nominational organization. It is to be hoped that foreign 
hoards and home agencies do not miss this chance. 


Include a Bouquet for 
Ambassador Herrick! 

S THESE WORDS are written Captain Lindbergh 
‘ is nearing the shores of America. The scout cruiser 
on which he is traveling will bring him up the Potomac 
to Washington. There he will be welcomed by the Presi- 
dent, and after a day of official recognition he will go on 
to New York and to such adulation as no American of this 
generation has experienced. It will be an orgy calculated 
to ruin an ordinary mortal. But the conduct of this 
glorious youngster up to date makes us believe that he will 
carry the whole affair off with honor. In the midst of all 
the flowers that are being scattered before Captain Lind- 
bergh, however, we wish to drop at least a modest posy 
in the vicinity of Ambassador Herrick. As a_ political 
figure, Mr. Herrick has never stirred us to enthusiasm. 
His conception of the way by which French goodwill for 
the United States is to be fostered has seemed, at times, 
more concerned with the plaudits of the Paris press than 
with making clear the realities of the American political 
situation. But when this young aviator came gliding down 
to such an outburst of hero-worship as had never been seen 
before, Mr. Herrick was prompt to render service that 
merits great praise. The way in which he took Lindbergh 
into his family; the quality of care, almost paternal, which 
he showed him during those frenzied days in the French 
capital; the uniformly good advice which he must have 
given as to public appearances, speeches, and the like—all 
these and uncounted other services put not only Captain 
Lindbergh, but the American people as well, in debt to 
the ambassador. Captain Lindbergh has been called a new 
and unsurpassed ambassador of understanding between the 
United States and Europe. Such he is. But in the un- 
precedented situation so suddenly created by the response 
to his feat, the old ambassador also served his country well. 


When Is Preaching 
Educational? 
;EW PREACHERS would feel complimented if told 
that their preaching was academic, but most of them 
like to be told that it is educational. Religion is God’s 
education of man. There is more to it than can be sub- 
sumed under the categories of education, but, whatever 
else it may be, it is that. The sermon, therefore, must have 
educational qualities. A group of theological students work- 
ing in the field of educational philosophy under Professor 
Kilpatrick at Teachers college, New York, have drafted 
some criteria by which the educational quality of preaching 
may be judged. In a day when every person of any promi- 
nence, and many of none, is so frequently asked to fill out 
questionnaires in the interest of someone else’s project, 
perhaps the preacher might find it a relief to answer some 
questions to himself about himself. Here are some of the 


questions : 
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Does the preacher aim at leading his hearers to solve their 
felt problems, or to ignore them, divert attention from them, 
acquire attitudes that will keep them out of the focus of 
vision? 

Does he aim to persuade people to think for themselves, 
or would he have them accept formulas worked out by 
others? 

Does he seek to bring to the consciousness of his hearers 
problems implicit but unrecognized in their experience? 

Is he conscious primarily of the subject or of the object of 
his preaching; does he have the subject-matter attitude to- 
ward the pulpit curriculum, or is subject-matter supplied to 
meet needs made explicit in the hearers’ experience? 

Is the preaching moment an isolated period, or a part of 
a larger fellowship of experience between preacher and hear- 
ers? 

Is the preacher providing for any “come-back” by which 
he may be guided in future choice of materials? 

Has he any means of measuring the results of his preach- 
ing? 

Is he recognizing the problem of transfer and seeking 
means for the largest possible carry-over from the church 
situation to daily life? 

Does he have a plan for his preaching that reaches well 
into the future, yet is flexible enough to provide for newly 
discovered needs? 

Does he seek to control the environment, selection of 
hymns, scripture, theme of anthem, etc., so that these and 
the sermon will support each other? 

Does he take account of individual differences? 

Does he enlarge group interests and open the way to new 
group fellowships? 

Does the preacher give evidence of growing experience 
and continual revaluing of values in his own life? 

Does the preacher use such elementary psychological laws 
as frequency, recency, effect and association? 

Does the preacher treat his hearers as they are with refer 
ence to what they may become; does he really respect their 
personalities? 

Does the preacher seek a continual upward revision of his 
hearers’ ideals and standards by grappling with living issues: 


Wanted: A Measure of the 
Results of Preaching 

F THESE CRITERIA of educational preaching seem 
I to be somewhat academic, they are so only in their form 
of statement. What they come to is this: Is the preacher 
making a succession of random speeches without special 
reference to the needs of the people to whom he makes 
them, or is he trying to bring the Christian religion to bear 
upon the solution of their deepest and most insistent life- 
problems? It tas become rather a commonplace of modern 
education that the teacher must teach persons rather than 
subjects. There is a vast amount of preaching that does 
neither. It is not sufficiently systematic and coherent to be 
an adequate presentation of the subject matter of Chris- 
tianity, and it is not sufficiently relevant to the experience of 
the auditors to contribute in any considerable degree to 
the development of their personalities, the strengthening 
of their specific weaknesses, and the integration of their 
ideas and impulses. In most cases when a preacher be- 
comes aware of the painful lack of continuity in his preach- 
ing, his first way of escape is to preach a series of sermons 
—say on the minor prophets, or on the epistle to the He- 
brews, or on a dozen great religious leaders. There is 
much to be said for this device. Organization on the basis 
of subject matter is better than no organization at all. But 
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it still leaves unsolved the problem of organizing preaching 
around the needs of the people. It is well enough if the 
object of preaching is to teach religion, but not so good 
if the object is to teach people to be religious. There is 
food for thought also in the question as to whether the 
preacher is providing any means for measuring the effect 
of his preaching—or any other means than counting the 
number of people who come to hear him preach. This is 
not easy. Obviously it cannot be done by examinations. 
lhe educators are more and more doubtful of the utility of 
examinations for measuring the results of the educational 
process even in schools. But equally obviously the attend- 
ance record is no reliable measure of results either in school 
or in church. Generally the preacher is in somewhat the 
same position as a pianist who practices on a silent piano. 
Wanted: a means by which the results of preaching can be 
measured, 


Mr. Coolidge 

Comes West 
ht /R THE NEXT three months Rapid City, South Da- 
kota, is to have its day of glory. Thirty miles away 
President of the United States will be taking his vaca- 
ion. This particular President is supposed to be wedded 
simplicity, economy and lack of ostentation as none 
of his immediate predecessors have been. Yet his summer 
visit to the Black hills has been a matter of months of 
public discussion, battalions of competing boosters, scouts 
appointed and self-appointed, rumors, conjectures, intrigue, 
and now the journey from Washington to the appointed 
haven is much like the transfer of an army division. Some- 
how or other, presidential vacations never used to produce 


such an uproar. When did the three-ring-circus era for 
such affairs start? And why? At any rate, Mr. Coolidge 
is now safely located in the west, and the west is glad to 
have him. It hopes that the summer may add to the presi- 
dential knowledge of the problems and viewpoint of a con- 
siderable part of the country. It was not until after his 
nomination for vice-president that Mr. Coolidge first 
traveled west of Buffalo, and he has never learned how to 
get along comfortably with the part of the country that 
lies between the Mississippi and the Rockies. Now he 
comes on a long visit, obviously inspired by political con- 
siderations, at a time when the west is seriously contem- 
plating revolt against his party leadership. He will spend 
many hours this summer planning to circumvent this 
threatened defection. But the west hopes that he will have 
time enough left in which to come to know this region, not 
as a place which has a certain number of presidential 
electors, but as a country as rugged and invigorating as is 
to be found. 


Federal Action, Eventually, 

If Not Now 

V R. COOLIDGE will not call a special session of con- 
‘ gress to deal with the Mississippi flood situation. Mr. 
Hoover, broadcasting from New Orleans, tells the nation 
that only two million dollars more will be needed to cope 
with immediate needs. Business leaders in the affected 
area are quoted as deprecating immediate congressional 
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action. The unofficial conference of political leaders and 
engineers, meeting in Chicago, contents itself with speeches 
which have little importance or meaning except as political 
tokens. All in all, the chances are that Mr. Coolidge’s 
refusal to bring the new congress into being immediately 
will not hinder and may help the work of rehabilitation. 
Eventually, however, the federal government will have to 
step in. This flood has been incalculably the most destruc- 
tive disaster in the nation’s history. It is impossible to hope 
that anything like adequate recovery can be made possible 
for the three-quarters of a million who have seen their 
whole means of subsistence swept away unless the re- 
sources of the nation as a whole are placed at their dis- 
posal. But beyond this problem of rehabilitation, there is 
the larger and more difficult problem of controlling the 
river. The policy of the past, endorsed by the government 
and insisted on by tax-payers who have recoiled at the 
prospect of expensive engineering projects, has been con- 
trol through levees. In the light of this year’s experience, 
this policy is no longer tenable. Some other method of 
dealing with conditions which may arise any spring must 
be found. Here is a problem to which the full engineering 
skill and financial strength of the government will have to 
be devoted. It is very doubtful whether next December, 
when congress convenes in the regular order, will be time 
enough in which to start to do something. The easy com- 
placency of certain Washington dispatches, deprecating 
immediate action, does not sit well with the central part of 
the country. By September the demand for action by con- 
gress will be very strong. 


Mrs. McCormick May Run 
For Governor 

LLINOIS may have liveliness added to its already 
I lively politics by a woman’s candidacy for governor. 
After a visit to the white house, Mrs. Medill McCormick, 
widow of the senator, allows it to be announced that she 
may run against Governor Small. Since Mr. Crowe, the 
puissant state’s attorney of Cook county, is reported to be 
also desirous of obtaining this office, the campaign of 1928 
may bring the state as bitter a primary fight as it has ever 
known. Mrs. McCormick’s entrance is important mainly 
because of the mounting desperation of certain portions of 
It is not at all certain that Mrs. 
McCormick, astute as she is, would prove an acceptable 


the state’s citizenship. 
candidate to these disgruntled ones. But in some way or 
other it is felt that the political combine that now has the 
state by the throat must be blown apart. A woman can- 
didate might possibly turn the trick. The judicial election 
held in Chicago early this month again showed the com- 
pleteness of the control exercised by the bosses. Despite 
the unstinted efforts of the bar association of the city the 
bipartisan alliance had no difficulty in pushing off the 
circuit bench the judges whose decisions had marked them 
for punishment, and installing political henchmen there. 
And understandings recently reached make it seem likely 
that this bipartisan machine which now controls Chicago 
will work henceforth hand in glove with the downstate 
machine controlled by Governor Small. The governor, by 
the way, has chosen this time to clear his political skirts by 
giving to the state almost $700,000 in exchange for a 
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document absolving his record as state treasurer. What 
may happen in Illinois politics during the next eighteen 
months is beyond prediction. We refuse to believe that 
the prospect for a revival of decency is as hopeless as some 
insist. In fact, this depth of degradation to which the 
politics of the state has sunk is the best reason for believ- 
ing that some change is coming. Any change must be for 
the better. 


Fading Fundamentalism 


INETEEN TWENTY-SEVEN will be remem- 

bered by several American denominations as a 

year of peaceful conventions. Racked by an eight 
year attack from belligerent fundamentalists, these church 
hodies will look back with relief to this as the time when 
the noise of this foray finally died away, and it became pos- 
sible to concentrate full strength upon the real objectives of 
the church. For some years now it has been apparent that 
the passion of conflict has been cooling. Now the fighting 
seems to be over. 

Such a description of life within certain religious bodies 
may sound sardonic, but it is true. Since the close of the 
war, the Presbyterians, Baptists, Disciples, and a number 
of smaller bodies, have been forced to stumble along from 
year to year, distracted by internal discord and wondering 
what would be left of the denomination after another na- 
tional convention. This state of affairs has come to be 
known, in the press and by the public generally, as a strug- 
gle between fundamentalists and modernists. As a matter 
of fact, it has hardly been that at all. There has never 
been a time when the members of any of these communions 
would permit themselves to be ranged under either of these 
labels. Certainly, a majority of those who have done their 
utmost to defeat the plans of the fundamentalists would 
reject with emphasis their inclusion in the ranks of the 
modernists. What has been going on has been, rather, 
an attempt by groups of well-organized super-conservatives, 
worked to a tense emotional state, to control denominational 
machinery and determine denominational standards. And 
it is this sort of fighting fundamentalism which is now fad- 
ing out of the picture. 

It is only a few years since the fundamentalists seemed 
to have gained complete control of the Presbyterian church. 
Using the presbytery of Philadelphia as their general head- 
quarters, William Jennings Bryan as their lay leader, and 
Dr. Clarence E. Macartney as their ministerial commander, 
they forced through the approval of the famous “five 
fundamentals” at the Indianapolis general assembly, and 
then kept increasing their power until, at Grand Rapids, 
they had made Doctor Macartney moderator, had removed 
Dr. William P. Merrill from the board of foreign mis- 
sions, had shown their ability to command a majority of 
the voting commissioners whenever they desired it, and had 
reduced many of the younger men in the Presbyterian 
ministery to the verge of despair. Never was there blacker 
outlook before a company of men than appeared to face 
the hundred or more Presbyterian clergymen who gathered 
in a room in Columbus one night after that judicial opinion 
had been rendered which seemed to make subscription to the 
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fundamentalist creed essential to a place in the Presbyterian 
ministry. Those men thought they were at the door of 
their denomination, and that the door opened only outward. 
That was only two years ago! 

Nor was the situation within the Baptist church much less 
serious. There never came a time, to be sure, when the 
fundamentalists in that communion actually held undis- 
puted control of its machinery. Always there seemed to be 
something in the excessive temper of the Baptist funda- 
mentalists that held the delegates to national conventions 
back from voting through the full fundamentalist program. 
At Buffalo, at Des Moines, at Indianapolis, it was regarded 
as certain, before the conventions opened, that the funda- 
mentalists would control. The temper of the denomination 
has always been conservative. But every time, in the hour 
when domination seemed sure, it has slipped from the hands 
of the men who have indulged in wild talk and foolish 
recriminations. Yet the fundamentalists have always been 
well-organized ; always vocal; always with a long program 
for denominational reorganization that has seemed on the 
verge of adoption. Until the Seattle convention of 1925 
no official servant of the Baptist denomination could go 
to his national convention without apprehension as to what 
was to happen to his work. Denominational officers and 
outstanding Baptist preachers had come to take it for 
granted that a national convention meant a week of vitupera- 
tion and abuse. They counted themselves fortunate when 
they were able to escape worse things. 

It was apparent last year, however, that the end of this 
sort of thing was at hand. Both the Presbyterian general 
assembly and the Northern Baptist convention of 1926 
marked a distinct retrogression in the fundamentalist move- 
ment. And this year shows that what last year was a re- 
treat has now become a rout. Perhaps that is an unfortunate 
figure of speech to use in this connection. In neither com- 
munion is there any sense of conquest, nor any army of 
victors leading the vanquished into captivity. There is, 
rather, almost an obsession with the idea of peace, which 
makes men willing to do or refrain from doing almost 
anything in order to avoid trouble. This does not mean 
that the millennium has arrived within these bodies. In fact, 
the very eagerness to avoid issues which has been apparent 
is one of the surest ways in the world by which to pile up 
issues which, at some later date, will compel more struggle. 
At the Baptist convention, for example, there was manifest 
eagerness to shunt off the floor any topic concerning which 
there could be any possible difference of opinion. Such a 
mood may be a good thing for the Baptists in 1927, as they 
try to recover from the shellshock of the past seven or 
eight years, but it foreshadows trouble for the Baptists in 
1937. There are issues of the kingdom too big to be forever 
dodged. However, these are not the issues that the funda- 
mentalists raised. The denominations are wise in refusing 
longer to fight on that battlefield. Such fundamentalists 
as remain in a belligerent mood are too few in number to 
make it worth while to dignify them with attention. 

On other pages of this issue there will be found de- 
tailed reports of the Presbyterian assembly, held this year 
at San Francisco, and of the Baptist convention, which drew 
a large throng to Chicago. In both gatherings, this disap- 
pearance of the state of war produced by a fighting funda- 
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mentalism was by far the most impressive fact. At San 
Francisco, from the moment when the nomination of Dr. 
Robert E. Speer made impossible the prosecution of the 
projected fundamentalist campaign to elect a moderator, 
on test after test it was shown that the Presbyterians are 
determined to have a religious fellowship within which 
there is peace, and room for men of many minds. And at 
Chicago, after the fundamentalist nominee for president of 
the foreign mission board had been defeated by a vote of 
four to one, and the nominee for president of next year’s 
convention by a vote of about twenty to one, the determina- 
tion which took possession of the delegates to avoid all 
pretext for conflict and to concentrate on the legitimate busi- 
ness of a Christian body produced a unanimity which made 
beholders rub their eyes and ask, “Can this be a Baptist 
convention ?” 

It is not true, of course, that there are no more Baptist 
or Presbyterian fundamentalists. There are a good many 
of both. But in both communions those who have been giv- 
ing vigor to the struggles of these post-war years have 
grown beautifully less. Those who insist on retaining the 
method of attack are gradually being carried by the full 
stream of denominational life into little eddies where they 
are comparatively innocuous. This is already to be seen 
in the case of the Baptists, whose “Bible union” now con- 
sists of a group of dissenters, led largely by outsiders, who 
have hardly any program left beyond that of anathematiz- 
ing the Massees, the Broughers, and all the others who have 
abandoned the fundamentalist party and joined the main 
army of the denomination. The same fate may easily over- 
take the surviving group of intransigents within Presby- 
terianism. These churches, taken as churches, are simply 
tired of fighting over the theological questions which the 
fundamentalists raised. They have not solved all the prob- 
lems involved in the controversy ; they may never solve all 
of them. But they do not want to fight about them any 
more. There is an incongruousness about such strife which 
even the dull-witted church member sees. And as peace 
settles over these bodies so lately torn from within, there 
arises almost at once the promise of new interests of vital 
religious import. If the conventions of 1927 can be re- 
membered as the end of the fundamentalist conflict, they 
may also be remembered as the beginning of a new spiritual 
eagerness. Whether this made itself felt in the San Fran- 
cisco assembly or not we have not yet learned. But in the 
Chicago convention, and in the Congregational national 
council at Omaha, there was manifest a spiritual hunger 
which has enormous significance. In Chicago this made it- 
self felt in the remarkable response to the daily messages 
of Dr. George W. Truett, of Dallas. Given at the noon- 
hour, the most unfavorable time of the-day, Dr. Truett’s 
simple talks on fundamental religious questions soon drew 
Before 
the convention ended additional hours, early in the morning, 
had to be arranged when the Baptist ministers could gather 
with Dr, Truett for added prayer and counsel. 

At Omaha, this phenomenon was even more worthy of 
study. Here was a convention projected throughout in the 
spirit of what the fundamentalist would call modernism. 


the largest audiences that the convention knew. 


Day after day the changes were rung on the necessity of 
bringing the message of the church into complete accord 
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with the findings of modern science. It chanced that at one 
point on the program a discerning committee had provided 
for an address by a professor from Union theological semi- 
nary on the modern man’s search for God. But as Dr. E. 
W. Lyman concluded his address there came flooding in 
from all parts of the great auditorium such a storm of 
questions and comment as to show that the live nerve of 
that council had been touched. 
tinue the same discussion, had to be arranged. And after 
the second, there had to be still a third! Here is an event 
With the end of the fundamentalist 


Another meeting, to con- 


worth remembering. 
warfare in sight, the national conventions of great Chris- 
tian communions find themselves swept away from ob- 
session with a sterile controversy by the promise of new 
adventure in the eternal quest of man for the Eternal! 


Nationalism and 
Conscience 


EDITATING with some deliberation upon the re- 

lations which should exist between and among the 

individual, the state, the church, and God—and 
one can meditate upon it perhaps more quietly and judicially 
now that the first flurry of excitement over Mr. Marshall’s 
letter and Governor Smith’s reply and the journalistic com- 
ments upon them has passed—we are wondering whether, 
in the discussion of this topic, we have laid ourselves open 
to the criticisms expressed in Mr. Niebuhr’s letter printed 
in the issue of May 24. In that letter Mr. Niebuhr said: 


As I see it, the real weakness of your position lies in the fact 
that you play too easily into the hands of those who have made 
the secular state the one community of mankind which may 
exact an unqualified loyalty. By implication you give aid and 
comfort to all the pagans who make nationalism the supreme 
cult of modern life. The outstanding characteristic of modern 
civilization seems to me to be its insistence that men shall have 
no loyalty which might qualify their loyalty to the political 
state. Nationalism is at 
damning heresy of modern man. 


once the great orthodoxy and the 


The principle to which attention is called in this paragraph 
is one of great importance, and its critique of a dangerous 
secularizing tendency of our time is valid and cogent. In 
this connection, however, it is some comfort to us to recall 
that this point of view has not been entirely unrecognized 
even in the discussion of the question of the wisdom of 
electing a Roman Catholic to the presidency—a question in 
which, as Mr. Niebuhr truly says, it is easy for a protestant 
to lose sight of it. In an editorial in the issue of April 14, 
we said: 

The Catholic says that if religious and civic duties should 
conflict, he would prefer to obey God rather than man. But 
protestants say that too, and they have acted upon that principle 
repeatedly. The laws against dissenters in England were violated 
constantly for conscience sake. The conventicle act and the five- 
mile act were considered iniquitous laws, and nonconformists 
by the hundred went to jail for disobeying them. The Quakers, 
peaceable as they were, violated the laws regularly and suffered 
the penalties. Men of high moral sense will always do the 
thing they think right in defiance of a law which they think 
wrong. Abolitionists violated the fugitive slave law. Pacifists 
violate a conscription law. Placing obedience to God above 
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obedience to the state is no exclusively Catholic doctrine. Chris- 
tianity would scarcely have gotten a start if men had not dared 
to do that. 


We do not know that we can state the principle any 
more clearly than that, even after being warned of the 
danger of giving “aid and comfort to all the pagans who 
make nationalism the supreme cult of modern life.” But 
we can state it again, not so much for the sake of clearing 
our own record as to give needed insistence upon the truth 
that the state cannot claim an unqualified loyalty, The voice 
of the state is not always and necessarily the voice of God. 
We cannot repudiate the acts of the long line of saints and 
martyrs who have dared to die for their faith, or of the 
equally illustrious line of advocates and claimants of liberty 
who have dared to be disloyal to a tyrannical government 
that was, in order that they might be loyal to a principle 
which they hoped to see embodied in a government that 
was to be. 

The cause of human freedom, both political and religious, 
has gone forward sometimes by evolution and sometimes 
by revolution. Even in its most orderly evolutionary phases 
it has been advanced by the courage of men who have dared 
to believe that something was wrong with the existing 
organizations, to protest against unjust civil laws, and to 
stand against the spiritual powers of wickedness in high 
places. Any general formula condemning rebellion—such 
as that contained in the sweeping denunciation of all re- 
sistence to “legitimate princes” by Pius I1X—does violence 
to the principle of progress by including patriots and trai- 
tors, martyrs and nullificationists, in one indiscriminate 
condemnation. It is right to obey God rather than man. It 
is wrong to do wrong even when the state commands it. 

But there are two distinctions of great importance in con- 
nection with the moral right of resistance to the state and 
the limitations of nationalistic loyalty. One is the distinc- 
tion between the acts of individuals urged by the dictates 
of conscience and the attitude of human organizations which 
claim to exercise an authority superior to that of the state. 
The other is between a private citizen’s moral right to 
protest against a civil law, or even in an extreme case to 
disobey it, and the right of a man to ask election to an 
office in which he is to execute laws to which he is in opposi- 
tion 

It is right to obey God rather than man. But when you 
do obey man, what man is to be obeyed—the man on the 
Potomac with the allied agencies of government, or the man 
on the Tiber with his supporting ecclesiastical organization ? 
The voice of the state is not always the voice of God, But 
can one who believes that the voice of the church, uttering 
itself either through one man or through any group of men, 
is the voice of God, reasonably ask to be made the head of 
the state? If the Quaker Five-year Meeting, or the I. W. 
W., or the Fellowship of Reconciliation, or the Methodist 
general conference, claimed to be the sole channel of God’s 
grace by which alone salvation could be attained and the 
authoritative medium by which his truth and his com- 
mands were transmitted to men, a question might well arise 
as to whether a member of any of these organizations could 
properly ask to be entrusted with the highest political posi- 
tion in the state. 

These are not all religious organizations, but even those 
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which are not are the expressions of a faith. And what is 
the essential difference between religious faith and any 
other kind of faith? They are all groups of more or less 
like-minded people who have certain agreements as to what 
is right and what is wrong. None of them claims authority 
over its members or asserts a monopoly upon the knowledge 
of the will of God. If they did, their disapproval of certain 
governmental policies would assume a very different and 
a much more serious aspect. 

Even as they are, some of them represent ideals so far at 
variance with the governmental policies which are es- 
tablished by law that it would be difficult to imagine one of 
their members faithfully discharging the duties of the 
highest executive office in the government. Pass over the 
cthers, as raising too many doubtful and disputatious points, 
and consider the Quakers. No one certainly will accuse us 
of any lack of respect for the high quality of their spiritual 
life, their loyalty to country, their fidelity to religious con- 
viction, or the stalwart virtues of their citizenship. But 
just what would happen if a consistent Quaker were elected 
to the presidency ? He would be commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy. He would have either to sign appropriation 
bills for the support of agencies of violence which he thinks 
ought not to exist, or to veto the bills and refuse support 
to those agencies for which the laws provide and which 
most of the country considers right and necessary. In the 
event of war his position would be one of intolerable in- 
consistency. A declaration of war—passed by congress over 
his veto, let us say—would place him in an inescapable 
dilemma between obeying the voice of the government and 
what he considers the voice of God. It may be said that 
conceivably any president might be placed in this dilemma 
by a declaration of war against his judgment and veto, but 
in the case of a Quaker it would be known in advance that 
such a situation would exist in case of any declaration of 
war. As a private individual, any person whether Quaker 
or not is within his rights as a loyal citizen in believing 
that all wars are wrong. But until war has been legally 
abandoned it would be unreasonable to place a Quaker at 
the head of a government which maintains military and 
naval establishments and which holds that international dis- 
putes may properly be settled by war. Yet the case of the 
Quaker does not represent the most serious dilemma, be- 
cause, while he has certain very positive convictions about 
the voice of God and the necessity of obeying it, he does 
not identify the commands of any human agency with the 
commands of God. The thing that he places above the law 
is the categorical imperative of conscience, not the edict of 
any earthly tribunal. 

The issue which we have been discussing is not the rel- 
ative authority of human and divine commands, but the 
relative authority of human commands from two different 
human sources, and the possible complications which may 
ensue when a high public official considers one of these hu- 
man voices to be the voice of God. It is so urgently im- 
portant, in a society still in the making, when great prob- 
lems of human welfare, of justice and mercy, of both 
domestic and international right and wrong, of political 
and industrial righteousness, are still in process of solu- 
tion, that progress be not checked by misplaced loyalty to 
things as they are, or by throwing a glamour of patriotism 
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or of religious fidelity over mere stubborn adherence to the 
status quo, or by drowning under the commands of authority 
the still small voice of God as it comes through individual 
human experience, that we sense danger in any proposal 
which merely substitutes one human authority for another 
and thinks that thereby it has vindicated the eternal principle 
of spiritual freedom. We are not among the modern men 
who “look back wistfully to the international idealism of 
which the papacy was once an inadequate expression and 
which in our modern world finds scarcely any expression 
at all.” We know too well what were the objectives for 
which the papacy struggled in those old days of conflict be- 
tween pope and emperor. They had little to do with inter- 
national idealism. International idealism finds far more 
adequate expression in the modern world, in spite of all 
the hundred-percenters and Mussolinis and exaggerated 
nationalists at home and abroad, than it ever found in the 
claims of the pope to universal spiritual authority backed by 
temporal power. 

But this is a question of history, somewhat aside from 
the main issue. The thesis which we are at present con- 
cerned to support is three-fold: first, that there is an au- 
thority above that of the national government, and that a 
loyal citizen not only rightfully may but religiously must 
give his ultimate and unconditioned loyalty to those prin- 
ciples and truths which represent for him the voice of God; 
second, that a marked divergence between the principles 
which one accepts and those which are established by the 
government may disqualify one for the administration of 
the laws in the highest public office though it does not in- 
validate a claim to loyal citizenship; and third, that the 
identification of the mandates of a human authority, espe- 
cially a foreign one, with the voice of God introduces a 
complication and produces a situation in which the possible 
tension is between two human authorities and not between 
the authority of government and the command of God. 


James Johnson’s Mother 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
Tes PRESIDENT of an University wrote unto me 


an epistle, saying, Come thou unto us at Commence- 
ment, and deliver an Oration unto our Graduates, 
ind we will pay thy Expenses and a Modest Honorarium. 

So I went to the Closet and took down my Academick 
Gown, and I took also my Mortar-board Cap and the Hood 
that belongeth thereto, and I went to the University. And 
in the morning I clad myself in all my Millinery and joined 
in the Academick Procession, walking last beside the Presi- 
dent. But when we approached the Gymnasium where the 
exercises were to be, then did the Procession Reverse, and 
the last became first. But we were halted for a brief space 
at the Gymnasium door, for that the Crowd was Great 
and the President was called aside for a moment while we 
waited for the clearing of the Center Aisle. 

And as I stood alone at the Head of the Procession, 
there pushed through the Crowd a Middle-Aged woman. 
And her face was red from her pushing through the crowd. 

And she said unto me, They have given me no Seat, 
and I am James Johnson’s mother. 
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And I left my place at the head of the Procession, and 
I went with her to the head of the Center Aisle, and I called 
unto me the Chief Marshall, and I said, This is a lady of 
Distinction, and a friend of mine. Give unto her the Best 
Seat Available. 

And the Procession still halted while he escorted her 
down the Center Aisle, and moved someone out of a Seat 
Way Down in Front, and there did he seat the Mother of 
James Johnson. 

And when I delivered my Oration, | put in a paragraph 
addressed to the young folk concerning the Mothers and 
I‘athers who had sacrificed to make this Great Day possible, 
and I looked down and I saw that the Mother of James 
Johnson was wiping her eyes. 

Now the Graduates on that day were Four Hundred and 
Thirty and Two, and their Names were Read in a loud 
Voice as they walked across the Platform, trying hard not 
to step on their rented gowns and disgrace themselves. 
And half-way down the Alphabetick list there walked across 
the platform James Johnson, Bachelor of Arts. And I was 
of those who applauded him. But I was also applauding 
his mother. 

And I looked abroad over all the land with its Schools 
and Colleges and its Universities, and I saw the young folk 
as they were walking up to receive their Sheepskins, and 
I said unto myself, This is a great day for the mother 
of James Johnson, and I hope that James makes good in the 
great big school of life, both for her sake and that of his 
other Alma Mater. 


VERSE 


Peace Must Come as a Troubadour 


HEY have pictured Peace at the wheel and loom 
While swallows chirp in the nested eaves; 

They have shown you fields with their tawny sheaves 
And meadow vales where the daisies bloom. 
But War rides out to the trumpet shout, 
In scarlet and gold and silver and blue. 
His strong old song throbs hard in you, 
And you swing to your saddle with never a doubt. 


They have pictured Peace in mauve and gray, 
The pale old man in cowl and gown, 

Walled in from the quiet old-world town, 
Chanting the twilight hours away. 

But down in the pushing, lusting crowd, 
Down in the weary, sweating throng, 

The faint, slow notes of Evensong 

Are lost, for the horns of War are loud. 


So Peace must come as a troubadour, 
Singing to thatch and turret and spire, 
Of smoking feast and of ruddy fire, 
Of sleeping babes for the rich and poor. 
But the song of Peace must soar and rise 
To high adventure and pain and death, 
For Youth would wager his dying breath 
For a cause that wings to the very skies. 
Marie DRENNAN, 





The Challenge of World Peace 


By Frederick W. Norwood 


Much publicity was given some time ago to the announcement 
that the City Temple of London had commissioned its distinguished 
minister, Dr. Frederick W. Norwood, to spend six months in a 
peace campaign throughout the length and breadth of Britain. The 
church undertook to supply his pulpit during his absence and sent 
him forth as a crusader against war. Dr. Norwood has just re- 
turned from the fulfillment of this commission. His combined audi- 
ence numbered at least 200,000 persons. He spoke in England, Scot- 
land and Wales, to all classes of people, including ecclesiasts of all 
communions—Catholic priests, Jewish rabbis and protestant lead- 
ers; conservatives, liberals, socialists, military men and _ pacifists. 
“There were utopians, religious and otherwise, with crisp and pre- 
cise panaceas for the woe of war; there were gloomy pessimists 
with no hope either in God or man; there were those with an almost 
fanatical confidence in the league of nations, and others more vio- 
lently anti-war still to whom the league was anathema, a mere league 
of imperialists making war finally respectable.” Dr. Norwood 
started out by focussing his campaign upon the securing of member- 
ship for the league of nations union. Some twenty-five or thirty 
thousand new members were secured. As his campaign developed 
he found himself striking a higher and a firmer note than that which 
characterized the earlier stage of his mission. In the columns of our 
distinguished contemporary, the London Christian World, Dr. Nor- 
wood gives the following report of his experience and present con 
viction—Tue Eprror 


HAVE RETURNED from my mission saddened 

rather than exhilarated. I have no reason to be dis- 
gruntled. Everybody says I have had a wonderfully 
successful mission. I certainly found a far more responsive 
public than I had anticipated. I think I have met many of 
the very best people in the land—and they all hated war. 
If they are representative—and I believe they are—we have 
this phenomenon: the people loathe war, but they cannot 
get away from it. 

My campaign comprised nine months rather than six, 
three of which were spent in the United States and Canada. 
I feel, therefore, that I have felt the pulse of the church in 
the great part of the English-speaking world, the more es- 
pecially as I have paid other visits to America in the same 
cause. 

It is true that my mission was not confined to church ad- 
herents. Indeed, particular care was taken to avoid that im- 
pression being given. Neutral halls were taken wherever 
they were obtainable. Town halls were frequently at my 
disposal and the mayor or lord mayor occupied the chair. 
Representative men and women associated with all manner 


of interests supported the cause upon the platforms. 
RELIGION AND PEACE 


As for the religious bodies themselves, there was not one 
of them unrepresented. The Roman Catholic was there as 
well as the protestant: even the reformation had not made 
impossible their common effort on behalf of the most Chris- 
tian of causes. The Jew and the Christian appealed alike 


against the crucifixion of the ordinary man. The revision 


of the prayer book did not create division upon this point. 
The Quaker and the pacifist stood with leaders in the army 
and the navy. The proletariat and the bourgeoisie met to- 
gether in spite of Karl Marx, for once believing that they 


were alike comrades in bondage. 
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In this fusing of all 


classes there is either promise of a better world or presage 
of a common doom. 

But for all this unity of interest it was manifest to me 
that the driving force in world peace is religious. The 
churches are the hope of the peace movement. An analysis 
of the membership of any peace society will make this plain. 
In this connection the distinction between ritual and polity 
count for very little. As religion declines, peace will recede. 
One must believe something concerning the meaning of the 
universe before one can seriously attempt to cut this can- 
cer out of it. Detestation of war may exist without re- 
ligion—may even be anti-religious—but genuine belief in 
peace, for the majority of people, requires the religious mo- 
tive. 

This belief will inevitably seek for methods and agencies 
by means of which it is to be actualized. And here emerges 
the first apparent distinction between the religious thought 
of Britain and the United States. 


THE BRITISH MIND 


In Britain, Christians look naturally towards the league 
In the United States they look to it with less 
hope as the years go by. There were many in that country 
who at first bitterly regretted their nation’s non-adherence 
There are still many who regret it. But 


of nations. 


to the league. 
their numbers grow less. Anything is possible under a 
changed government, but the pull of geography, history, 
tradition and outlook are the other way. And what can 
governments do but make a “platform” of these voiceless 
indisputables ? 

This does not mean America’s declining interest in world 
Indeed, my honest opinion is that the peace senti- 
ment of America is not less, but rather more, than that of 
We may think it is unpractical, but at least 
let us take it for what it is. The first essential is to see 


peace. 
Great Britain. 


things as they are, and not as we might like them to be. 
Personally, 1 am not an advocate for one country’s idea or 
the other’s: I am for world peace all the time. 

As a Briton it would fill me with unbounded joy to see 
my country lead the way to a saner and a better world- 
order, but to adapt a noble saying of Livingston's, 
“Heaven's blessing be upon any land and every land that 
can help to heal this open sore of the world.” 

We may willingly enough recognize that each country’s 
attitude has its origin in its own history. Britain is a por- 
tion of Europe, happily sufficiently detached to have had 
given it, like a moored ship, a swing towards the beckoning 
When God made Britain an island he planted 
the germ of a world mission. 


overseas. 
Something more than policy 
-some glimmering response to the creative impulse—made 
her seek a world empire which rapidly becomes a world 
commonwealth rather than continental absorption. She is 
now at the crisis of her fate. The dividing waters no longer 
divide. She must be stranded upon the shores of Europe, 
or like a tug-boat draw Europe into a larger fellowship. 
America began, not with a dream of world expansion 
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but of isolation from the older world. The seas which 
beckoned Britain abroad, for America thrust Europe away. 
\n awakened Britain, after the war, turned slowly to- 
wards the league of nations to find a way out of war. 
America felt herself to be aloof from war save as an elev- 
enth hour crusade, and shrank from the league, fearing it 
would draw her into it again. Each country finds the key 
to her policy embedded in the lock of the past. In their 
respective attitudes we may find the same human charac- 
teristics, which, let us hope, have also some divine signifi- 
cance. 

One striking difference must be apparent to us all. The 
mind of Britain is a war-shadowed mind. War is woven 
into the very texture of our history. 
supposition. 
timidity. 


It is the great pre- 
Peace clings to our garments with bashful 
The mind of America is a peace-kissed mind. 
Peace is the great assumption. Foreign war is only a possi- 
ble accident. 

The American would fain come down like a god from 
Olympus with wings upon his heels, and wave a beneficent 
wand over Europe, thus creating peace. The Briton strug- 
gles like a man lost in a forest, not seeing the sun for many 
days, but dreaming that it shines somewhere beyond the 
dense growth. But each seeks the same end. 
cast away the fellowship of the other. 
he a common possession ? 


Let neither 
May not the truth 
And may not each have a con- 
tribution which the world cannot spare? 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW 


With appreciation for both I will now make a personal 
confession. I believe in the league of nations. 
and for Britain it was inevitable. 


For Europe 
It was the one and only 
It is now the established law of the greater part of 
the civilized world. 


way. 
Fifty-six nations are pledged to the 
Such a law cannot be repealed without disaster. 
It can be amended only as it is increasingly obeyed. 

it has already done much for the world, and is capable 
of doing much more. 


covenant. 


We are not prepared to surrender 
it for more utopian schemes. Give us a few generations 
which have increasingly responded to its ideals, and utilized 
its provisions, and it will grow as all good customs grow 
until at last it issues in disarmament and international law 
will take the place of brute force. 

But I do not believe as Christians we should substitute 
the league for the gospels. We must use it for the further- 
ance of the Christian ideal, but not adopt it as its equivalent. 

lor that point of view there are two practical reasons. 
One is that the league is only a world parliament. I am 
not aware that any single parliament can be safely adopted 
as the inevitable expression of the Christian objective. 
Parliaments are operated by parliamentarians; and parlia- 
mentarians may or may not be good Christians. The indi- 
vidual members of the league are the nominees of their re- 
spective governments. Governments are of differing cul- 
tures, and of vacillating purposes. Their clashing policies 
have been in the past the causes of war and may be so 
again. If the churches can say that under all circumstances 
they support their own parliament as the efficient expression 
of the Christian faith, then, and not till then, may they also 
say that whatever happens, the league is, as I have occasion- 
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ally heard others describe it, “Christianity in operation.” 

Churches are themselves as faulty as the league, but in 
that case they have an ideal which is better than their prac- 
tice, and can only injure their practice still further by sur- 
rendering it. The churches need not slavishly follow the 
league. They may help it most if they can stand a point 
or two ahead of it along the road. 


LEAGUE AND WAR 


There is another practical reason why the league cannot 
be regarded as the ultimate objective towards which the 
churches must strive. It is felt more keenly on the western 
side of the Atlantic than here. 

In America the prevailing objection to the league in 
Christian circles is that it involves no absolute departure 
from war. It seeks to restrain it, prevent it, to substitute 
for it arbitration, and finally to clothe law with irresistible 
authority. But in the last analysis, the league itself may 
call the nations to war for the vindication of its decisions. 
To many people in this country that is also a disturbing 
spectre. God Almighty save the world from a “league 
war”! It would be the end of the league. 

Watch the league in its heroic efforts to grapple with the 
disarmament problem. Something will be accomplished, 
but does anyone dream that the full end will be reached 
along that road? The nations of the world have the most 
pressing reasons for a measure of disarmament. 
pense is crushing. The newer methods of war are fan- 
tastically expensive. The entail of debt from the past is 
heavy beyond endurance. The whole world sighs for relief. 

But is there the slightest sign that anything more than 
economy will result? Fewer soldiers or fewer ships will 
save money, but will they prevent war? Will any nation 
reduce its relative strength vis-a-vis with its neighbors? The 
intricacy of the commission’s work consists in finding a 
method of preserving the existing uneasy balance. And 
always the idea in the background is the inevitability of 
war. 


The ex- 


Can the churches regard that as the full Christian pro- 
gram? What, then, is the goal which the Christian church 
could regard as bringing the problem to a final solution? 


DISESTABLISH WAR 


The only ultimate objective tolerable to the Christian 
mind is the disestablishment of war from the legal code of 
nations. Some day it will be as illegal for nations to mur- 
der each other’s millions as it is for one man to murder an- 
other. To say that a thing is illegal does not make it im- 
possible, but it does make it a crime. Against a crime the 
decent elements in the community are instinctively arrayed. 
At present war is the most legal thing in the whole wide 
world. The justification of that anomaly always is, of 
course, that we do not ourselves desire it, but some other 
nation supposedly makes it necessary. Along the borders 
of nations there is little international law. Even the league 
of nation’s only says, “Pause, consider, arbitrate, but if all 
that breaks down, then away you must go, and our blessing 
will go with you if you have obeyed the rules.” That may 
be the best we can do at the moment, but it is a travesty 
of Christian doctrine and of good sense to regard that as 
a millennial state. 
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In this connection there emerges the most startling para- 
lox in our modern civilization. War is the most legal thing 
in Christendom; war is the epitome of all the crimes in the 
calendar. 

Let a man pass in his mind all the crimes he can think 
of which threaten the stability of the state. There will 
occur to him at once such things as trespass, robbery, arson, 
fornication, rape, adultery, lying, murder—these are not all, 
but they are the most obvious and anti-social. He knows 
very well that every one of them strikes at the roots of na- 
tional well-being. Were such things paramount and uncon- 
trolled no state could survive. The entire judicial system, 
the constabulary, the gaols and the force of public opinion 
are ranged again them. The law’s utmost severity is justi- 


fable to prevent their ravages. 
THE APOTHEOSIS OF CRIME 


But war is the satanic apotheosis of every one of these 
crimes and many more. ‘Trespass may be its objective as it 
certainly is the only means of its furtherance. Robbery is 


its attendant shadow. Arson lights its way with baleful 


fires. ‘There are more victims of fornication, rape and adul- 
in war than there are killed and wounded in battle. 
Murder 


best and also of the most helpless 


tery 
l.ying is its very atmosphere. of the bravest and 
piles aloft its terrible 
heaps and stinks to high heaven. 

Yet what would destroy the state within its boundaries 
is supposed to save it at or beyond them. When the tocsin 
sounds, all ordinary law is suspended except as it subserves 
these ends. Nations spend more than half their revenues 
getting ready to perpetrate them, fling all their resources 
into actually doing them, and cripple their future activities 
in making good the waste involved by them. Monuments 
are built to commemorate these orgies of destructiveness. 
the records of them, embedded in our histories, are sup- 
posed to be their most glorious pages. We array war in 
the most glorious uniforms, play it on to the stage with 
the most inspiring music, and invoke high heaven to sig- 
nalize its will by making us, rather than another, the nation 
which can do all these things most successfully. Then by 
some aberration of the intellect, we associate the name of 
Christ and the symbol of his passion with this damnable 
system which glorifies everything which nailed him to the 
tree. 

It is terrible to have to write like that, but as I look 
back quietly over the paragraph | can see no word that 
ought to be scored out. 


be of the patriotic self-sacrifice, the deathless courage, the 


1 am as mindful as any other could 
high idealism of our fighting men. | have seen the same 
qualities displayed during a bush-fire or a flood in my na- 
tive land, but 1 did not make the mistake of idealizing fires 
and floods. Because during the war I saw these qualities 
again and again displayed under a monstrous system which 
even now asks for more sacrifice, my hate of it grew in pro- 
portion to my admiration for its victims. War is the only 
Moloch left which has been counted more divine the more 
it was blood-bespattered. 


NO LAW AGAINST WAR 


There is only one terrible fact which redeems this state 
It is universally believed 


of things from sheer madness. 
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to be necessary for the defense of our civilization. Strange 
that what we know quite well would destroy it under nor- 
mal conditions is supposed to save it in a crisis! 

But we live in a world which is not merely greedy but 
is obsessed with fear of its neighbors. Every nation js 
taught to think of itself as an ewe-lamb threatened by 
wolves. The plain English of it is that we have no law nor 
respect for its processes beyond our own borders. 

Therefore I say that the establishment of law and the 
willingness to enforce it is the only embankment which can 
save the world from a flood which will spare nothing. 

Precisely at this point I for one give my respect to the 
league of nations, but withhold from it the final acknowl- 
edgment of its “Christian” completeness. 

The league can give us a breathing space, it can avert 
many wars, it can build up a court of international justice, 
it can make arbitration more common, until perhaps it shall 
Taking the world as we find it, it is, one 
supposes, the best that can be done. We stand in the mud 
Many a weary stage must be trodden to reach 
the city of God. Men who use the league for these ends 


become normal. 
thigh-deep. 


are road-makers and bridge-builders and as such deserve 
high honor. 

Sut there is no need to regard it as the embodiment o/ 
the Christian ideal or even of common sense. 


HOLY WAR 


In the last analysis the league exalts war to a still higher 
pedestal. It gives no hint of making it illegal. After all 
its curbs and palliations it would make the final war to 
which it gave its benediction a veritable “holy war.” “Holy” 
wars ought to be fought by “holy” people, a condition which 
even the league could hardly secure. We ourselves felt 
superficially “holy” at the end of the great war, but it did 
not cause us to make a good peace. We might well dread 
a peace enforced by the crusaders of the league! 

My plea is for an attempt to reach a Christian attitude 
of mind. I am prepared to be told it does not represent 
“practical politics,” but it is a defective way of getting rid 
of a bad system to increase its sanctions. 

The naked truth is that war must be made illegal. All 
the crimes in the calendar are in an anomalous position 
when they are given the one untouchable place in Christen- 
dom. Everything is excused to war when it is described 
All wars are likely to be “defensive” so 
The formula “the 
best defense lies in attack” sufficiently satisfies the nationals 
of the country that adopts it. 

Let us wade through the mud since we must, but we need 


as “defensive.” 


long as there is no other arbitrament. 


not, a la Don Quixote, persuade ourselves that it is gold. 
Resolution and clear-seeing may find us shorter cuts that 
are not so muddy. If the nations can be persuaded to re- 
duce their armaments a little, so long as the reductions are 
offset by their possible opponents that will save money. But 
the true objective is the discarding of a system which most 
decent people have already intellectually and morally out- 
grown. 

If 1 mistake not, the disarmament controversy will reveal 
the need for a loftier ideal and also a much more realizable 
objective. How long would England and Scotland have re- 
quired to secure peace along their borders by means of rela- 
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tive disarmament with war always as the inevitable climax ? 
Once the ancient system became illegal, the entire para- 
phernalia passed away as the ptolemaic system of astronomy 
vanished after Copernicus. 

May the league prosper. 
and strengthen it. But may they also refuse to be engulfed 


May the churches advance it 
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in it. The higher thing may even yet be the more prac- 
tical. There may yet be larger possibilities of movements 
through the churches having as their objective not merely 
the putting of brakes upon the chariot wheels of Mars but 
the dethronement of that entire system which has become 
the greatest anomaly in Christendom. 


Beware the Desperate Farmer! 


By Olin D. Jackson 


HERE ARE FARMERS and other farmers. Farm- 
ers are not all alike; they do not all think alike; and 
they will not all act alike. Any discussion of the 

present day farmer and his problems must recognize this 
fact. Nevertheless, rumbles from the barnyards of the 
middle west have attained such a volume that the east has 

at last discovered the existence of ‘sich a animal’ and 

politicians are justly anxious as to what he will do in 1928. 
l.et some one say a word for the farmers of South Dakota. 

Others may speak for their own states. The situations may 

or may not be analagous. But the Dakota farmer is 

desperate. Why? 


BROKE! 


The South Dakota farmer feels that he is the goat in a 
serious financial depression. When he reads of the prosperity 
of the nation, the result of the Coolidge administration, some 
would have him believe he laughs cynically, for he cannot 
see it. When he reads of the great dividends being paid by 
the United States steel corporation and others, he curses. 
On Sunday, when he lays aside the denims, he must wear 
the suit he bought in 1920. He must go to town in the 
Ford he purchased the same year or before. He must use 
his old machinery, repaired with barbwire when possible. 
The winter months found him living in one or two rooms 
of his house because he could not afford to buy coal to heat 
the rest. Even so, many a farmer found it hard to buy 
enough fuel to carry him to warm weather. If he was able 
to pay his taxes it practically stripped him of his last dollar. 


He may have had a little seed saved for spring planting, 
a 


luit more likely he had to hustle around in order to borrow 
a littke money to buy some from seedhouses that will not 
extend credit. 

Why is he in this predicament? Let me name three rea- 
sons. First, the difficulty centers around the fact that the 
farmers of this particular section of the country have not 
produced a normal crop in five years. The last crop they 
did produce was scarcely worth the cost and many a farmer 
burned his corn in the stove because he could not afford 
to sell it and buy coal. 


BANK FAILURES 


Second, the financial reserve is either all lost or in- 
definitely tied up through bank failures. Four years ago 
there were twelve banks in this country holding over $4,- 
000,000 of the farmers’ money in deposits. Not one of 
those banks is doing business today. They have either 


failed outright or been forced to reorganize to save them- 
selves, thereby tying up deposits for years to come. For 
the average farmer this means that not only the savings of 
the “seven good years” is lost or beyond use, but also 
credit is so curtailed as to be of little use. 

Third, what little he has to sell will not buy anything 
This morning butter fat was worth 46 cents and eggs 29 
cents and both are going steadily down. The average 
Dakota farmer is absolutely dependent upon these to sup- 
ply food for his table. There is no corn or small grain 
for sale at even a low price. There are but few hogs in 
the country and all cattle, except the best milk cows, were 
sold long ago because of the shortage of feed. There can 
be no income beyond the barest living until another crop 
can be harvested. 


DESPERATION 


Now after the Dakota farmer has lived this way from 
two to five years, whether justified or not, he becomes 
desperate. He has lost confidence in himself, in modern 
business, in the government and in the existing order of 
things. He is no longer the dependable farmer. He is now 
the desperate farmer. And no one, not even the most 
sagacious politician, can tell what a really desperate man 
is going to do. 

A democratic governor has, this year, taken the oath 
of office in South Dakota. (The second one in the history 
of the state.) But this is normally a strong republican 
state. The election last November revealed the most in- 
dependent voting in the memory of the proverbial “oldest 
inhabitant.” This shows, if anything, that the farmer wants 
something, anything, just so it is different and holds promise 
of a different condition to follow. Any straw looks good 
to a drowning man. It may be the conservative program 
of the American Farm Bureau and Mr. Lowden, as re- 
vealed in the Chicago convention. It may be the radical 
program of the far different Minneapolis convention. It 
may be something different from either. 

No man can safely say what the farmer will do in 1928. 
However, political bosses can well understand that he will 
not do what he would normally be expected to do unless 
something is forced to happen that will take his back away 
from the wall, or the wall from his back. Both the republi- 
can and democratic parties have a year to do something be- 
sides talk and promise. If they don’t, no man can say 
which way the farmer will jump in 1928. Can you blame 


him? 








What and Why in China 


By Paul Hutchinson 


VI. China and Foreign Nations 

N PREVIOUS CHAPTERS we have traced the de- 

velopments in China since the Manchu regime began 

to break up down to the present minute, when the na- 
tionalists have conquered the entire country south of the 
Yangtze river. We have said that it depends on how much 


unity can be secured within the nationalist ranks as to 


whether and how rapidly that movement can proceed to run 
But 


now there are some questions of a different kind that need 


the last war lord, Chang Tso-lin, out of north China. 
asking. We have talked only in terms of the Chinese them- 
selves. Any newspaper reader knows that the present Chi- 
nese situation is made up, in part, of the Chinese and their 
aspirations, and in part of the foreign nations and their 
policies. 

To discuss the position of the foreign nations in China 
not 


adequately would take several thick volumes. I will 


pretend to do that. Instead, for the sake of clearness, I will 
ask five simple questions, and then try to answer them, in 
order. 


These are the questions: Why are the Chinese anti- 


foreign’ Why are they especially anti-British? How do 


they feel toward the Japanese? How do they feel toward 
United Why do the 


When | say Chinese in these questions, | mean Chinese na- 


the States? they favor Russians ? 


tionalists. 


THE BASIS OF ANTI-FOREIGNISM 


Why are the Chinese anti-foreign? Their spokesmen will 


say that they are not. In one sense that is probably true. 
Che individual Chinese is probably as good-natured, peace- 


\p- 


proach him as an individual, and treat him decently, and 


loving, fair-minded an individual as there is on earth. 


the chances are that you will get along with him very well 
indeed. ‘Toward you, as an individual, he will show no anti- 
Indeed, he is likely 


foreign feeling. to go out of his way 


to show you goodwill. The foreigners whose homes were 
destroyed at Nanking this year testify to the risks that indi- 
vidual Chinese ran to protect them, and the lengths to which 
the Chinese went to express their sorrow at the troubles 
that had come on them as individuals. 


But that does not change 


the main fact that Chinese na 


tionalism, as a movement, is anti-foreign. It is anti-foreign 


because its leaders have become convinced that there can be 
no strong Chinese state while foreign powers retain the po- 
that 


there is only one port adequate for fleet use on China’s 


sitions which they now hold in China. Remember 
long coast in which she can today mobilize a navy without 
that 
bring to trial a single one of the thousands of foreigners 


securing foreign permission! Remember she cannot 
within her borders, no matter of what crime they may be 
accused, except in the case of those nationals whose govern- 
ments have given up their extraterritorial status! Remem- 
ber that she cannot even raise the tariffs which might pro- 


tect her infant industries from foreign competition without 


securing the unanimous consent of twelve foreign nations! 
It is the unequal treaty that makes China anti-foreign. 
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The unequal treaty puts the foreigner in China above the 
law. It even puts the convert to the foreigner’s religion in 
a preferred position before the law. It imposes on China 
trade restrictions which would never be imposed on a na- 
When the five 


their identic notes, demanding satisfac- 


tion that was regarded as truly sovereign. 
nations presented 
tion for what had happened to foreigners at Nanking, Mr. 
Eugene Chen, the foreign minister of the nationalist gov- 
ernment, answered that, if it were desired to lessen the dan- 
ger to foreigners in China, the way to do it was to get rid 


of the old unequal treaties. He was telling the truth. 


WHITE RACIAL ARROGANCE 


One other thing needs to be said in answering this ques- 
tion. In part, nationalist China is anti-foreign because of 
the old treaties. But in part—and, personally, I believe in 
larger part—she is anti-foreign because of the racial arro- 
gance of the foreigners. A large part of the foreign com- 
munity in China has acted as though it regarded itself as 
socially superior to the Chinese. Chinese have not been 
eligible for club memberships; Chinese have not been re- 
ceived as dinner guests; Chinese have not been allowed to 
occupy better class accommodations in hotels or on river 
steamers. The white man has treated the coolie with a dis- 
dain that he has taken no trouble to conceal. In a city like 
Shanghai, Chinese have been excluded from the parks. 

The tale of the way in which the white man has shown 
his feeling of racial superiority might be extended indefi- 
nitely. It is all a part of the “damned nigger” period of 
colonial expansion. That period has now, definitely and 
forever, come to an end. “We will treat you as demi-gods 
no longer,” said a Chinese at the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions held in Honolulu in 1925. But so long as the white 
man shows that, under the surface, he still feels that, as 
compared with a yellow man, he ought to be regarded as a 


demi-god, the orient will be anti-foreign. 


CHINA AND THE BRITISH 


Why are the Chinese nationalists so anti-British? Here, 


also, the answer is twofold. The racial element again en- 
ters, for while there are Britishers in China who take care 
not to wound the susceptibilities of the Chinese, the com- 
mon reputation of the British is otherwise. Get a Chinese 
started talking about the slights he has suffered on account 
of his race—and it is altogether too easy to start him on 
such a subject these days—and the chances are large that 
the villain in his little drama will prove to be an English- 
man. It is the Britisher who has acquired a reputation for 
pushing Chinese off sidewalks if they happened to cross his 
path, or for using his cane across the back of rickshaw 
pullers who annoyed him by the slowness of their gait. 
And while Britons will not like it, they might as well be 
told without reserve that one reason why their nation is, at 
this hour, especially disliked by the Chinese is this racial 
reason. 

The other reason for the anti-British feeling is the extent 


of the British holdings acquired under the old regime. If 
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China is today anti-foreign because of the old treaties and 
concessions, it follows inevitably that she will be anti-Brit- 
ish, since Britain has been the conspicuous beneficiary of 
those treaties and concessions. 
China, whatever their legal status, are really British out- 
It is the British who talk most about the necessity 


The foreign enclaves in 


posts. 
of upholding white prestige, as well as their former com- 
mercial advantages, in the far east. The Chinese feel in- 
stinctively that if they can blast the British out of the posi- 
tion they have acquired in China during the last century, the 
other nations will give up whatever special privileges they 
may have secured almost without a struggle. They could 
not, therefore, be Chinese nationalists and not be anti- 
British. 
A NEW JAPANESE POLICY 


How do the Chinese feel toward Japan? It is taken for 
granted in the west that the Chinese are bitterly anti-Japa- 
nese. I doubt very much whether that is true. There is 
undoubtedly a great deal of suspicion of Japan dormant in 
China. Given the provocation, this might easily burst out 
again into active opposition. But just at present dislike of 
Japan is lessening. If the Japanese government deals wisely 
with this situation, it may shortly find that it has a friendly 
country at hand with which to do business. 

To understand this, it is necessary to notice the change 
that has come in Japanese policy on the Asiatic mainland 
since 1920. 


openly, and often vociferously, anti-Japanese. 


In 1920 nine out of every ten Chinese were 
They would 
not do business with a Japanese nor knowingly use a Japa- 
nese product. The boycott then instituted made a wreck of 
Japanese business in China. And Japan’s economic future 
is largely dependent on her business in China. At the same 
time that Japan was receiving this drastic economic lesson 
in China, her military men were undergoing an equally hu- 
miliating rebuff in Siberia. On the heels of that came the 
abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, in which Great 
ritain turned away from her former Japanese connections. 
\nd on the heels of that came the American rebuff in the 
immigration law. 

Under the impulse of those four blows, Japan did two 
things. She turned her entire foreign policy to point toward 
\sia rather than the west, even seeking relations with bol- 
shevist Russia. And she made up her mind that a policy 
of courtesy, patience, and reciprocity would carry her fur- 
ther in China than would a policy of demands, threats, and 
military pressure. She is still holding to this new policy, al- 
though she has been strongly tempted to go back to the old 
When 
British and American warships fired at Nanking, the Japa- 


strong-arm methods by events of recent months. 


nese warship kept silent, even though the Japanese consu- 
late had been looted and the consul attacked. The influence 
of these things is slowly being felt in China. Even nation- 
alist China—well as she may remember the Twenty-one 
Demands and similar episodes—does not hold Japan in any 


peculiar antagonism these days. 
CHINA AND THE UNITED STATES 


How do the Chinese feel toward the United States? It 
must be confessed that American prestige in China is at a 
low ebb. A series of inept diplomatic moves has almost de- 
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stroyed the feeling that existed for years that the United 
States, in some peculiar way, would act. as best friend to 
China in her contacts with other western nations. This be- 
gan when, while the world war was on, the United States 
signed the Lansing-Ishii agreement, recognizing “that Japan 
has special interests in China.” The prestige of the United 
States suffered again when the Shantung clauses were writ- 
ten into the treaty of Versailles. The Washington confer- 
ence served to restore American standing, but the failure to 
carry into effect the resolutions concerning China for three 
years after that conference adjourned largely offset this 
gain. 

The lead which the United States took in denying to Sun 
Yat-sen his proposal in regard to the Canton customs did 
And the 1925 ultima- 
tum concerning the use of the forts at the Taku bar, near 
Tientsin, when the United States took the lead in threaten- 


not do America’s standing any good. 


ing naval action within forty-eight hours, still further shook 
Chinese confidence. Since the present phase of the revolu- 
that is, since May 30, 1925 


can prestige has been constantly going down. 


tion began to develop Ameri 
For a time 
the opinion of a majority of individual Americans in China 
seemed to favor the nationalists, and America gained in 
favor accordingly. But American business interests have 
taken so outspoken a stand against the nationalistic move- 
ment ; American diplomatic and consular officials have been 
so icily regular ; in recent weeks even the American mission- 
aries have been so hesitant, if not openly antagonistic, in 
their attitude, that America has come to be lumped with 
those nations whose primary interest in China is the securing 
of settled markets, whether for the winning of dollars or 
the winning of souls. 


RUSSIA’S POSITION IN CHINA 


That brings us to the last question: Why do the Chinese 
nationalists favor Russia? The answer is very simple. Dur- 
ing this period when China has been stirred by a new na- 
tional consciousness, she has called on the other nations of 
the world to release her from the treaty bonds placed on 
her during the years when she was still a “sleeping giant.” 
The nations that were represented in the Paris peace con- 
ference and the Washington conference have all assured 
her of the righteousness and reasonableness of her desires. 
But they have done nothing. They have held conferences 
with her, to be sure, but these conferences have ended only 
in reports giving reasons why the rectification of treaty in- 
equities must be longer postponed. Russia, in contrast, has 
actually and voluntarily given up her old treaty rights in 
China. 

There are several other nations that no longer have extra- 
territorial advantages for their nationals in China. Among 
them are Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and now, Bel- 
gium. But these nations either lost their special rights as a 
result of the world war, or treaties expired and the Chinese 
refused to renew on the old basis, or they are new nations 
that have made new treaties in this period during which 
China is no longer signing away her sovereignty. Russia 
alone among the nations has stepped forward, voluntarily 
asked for a revision of all treaties, and voluntarily given 
up all her concessions and her extraterritoriality. 

Foreign critics have not been wanting to point out minor 
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inconsistencies in Russia’s announced program of equal and 
fair dealing. It is possible to show, by analyzing the new 
treaty for control of the Chinese Eastern railway, for ex- 
ample, that Russia has not become the international philan- 
thropist that some of her propagandists would paint her as 
being. But China does not pay much attention to these 
criticisms. She views the whole Russian policy in the light 
of the whole policy of the other nations. And the resultant 
contrast makes her, inevitably, pro-Russian. 


RUSSIAN HELP FOR THE KUOMINGTANG 


At the same time, Russia’s own international policies 
have made her a strong supporter of the Chinese nation- 
alist movement during this period when that movement 
needs friends, and is doubly grateful to those whom it can 
find. Six years ago it became plain to Russia that she could 
hope for very little in the way of allies or friendship in 
western Europe. Of necessity, she had to turn her face to- 
ward the east. From that hour she has been wooing China. 
But she had nothing to gain from friendship with the Japa- 
nese-dominated Chang Tso-lin or the British-dominated 
Wu Pei-fu. 
ward the leaders of the groups who still lacked foreign sup- 
porters. So in the north, she made a friend of the new war 


lord, Feng Yii-hsiang. 


She therefore naturally made advances to- 


And in the south, she put herself 
out equally to win the confidence of the kuomingtang. 

It is to be doubted whether any responsible element in the 
Russian government is expected, or seriously working, to 
produce, in this generation, through the kuomingtang, a 
communist China. Russia will be content with 
All she wants is a friendly state. She 
will hardly be adverse, of course, to the presence of such 


state in 
much less than that. 
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strong supporters as a communist wing in the kuomingtang 
would give her. But a government that is pro-Russian only 
in the sense of believing in Russia’s sincerity, her generos- 
ity, and her friendship is all that she is really after at this 
stage of the game. And that, with the other nations so 
bitterly opposing every advance of the nationalists, and 
with her advisers so constantly proving their helpfulness 
to the kuomingtang, she has every chance of securing. 


No living man can tell what turn the Chinese situation 
will take tomorrow. Elements here unmentioned may be 
the most important elements in the situation by the time 
this has been printed. If, for example, the declaration by 
Great Britain and the United States of their determination 
to protect the property as well as the lives of their nationals 
should lead to military intervention, then the outcome would 
be beyond calculation. I can only write of the situation as 
it stands at this hour. 

If China is left alone to work out her own salvation, one 
thing seems sure. She seems safely by the period of per- 
sonal military adventurers. Even Chiang Kai-shek, if he 
tries that game, will not last long at it. It is only as a mili- 
tary leader in a cohesive movement that Chiang Kai-shek 
has importance. Chang Tso-lin will soon be a back num- 
Feng Yti-hsiang is already of minor interest. The 
Chinese may follow one path or another in their search for 
a new political order—they may try a democracy, a soviet 
union, a confederation of autonomous provinces, or some 
new type of political organization still to be developed. But 
whatever they finally settle down to try, the chances are 
small that they will return to any strong-man autocracy. 

THE END. 


ber. 


British Table Talk 


Londen, May 24. 
VERY OTHER SUBJECT has had to give place to the 
heroic adventure and achievement of the airman who 
flew from New York to Paris alone. A few days ago 
we did not know his name; now he has established himself in 
the hearts and memories of all men. In this country, in which 
with all our shortcomings, there has never been 
wanting an admiration of fearless deeds, the 
airman from America has won a secure place. 
It scarcely seems a day since we hailed with 
wonder the first flight over the channel. Now this gallant 
man has dared the Atlantic! There are some who condemn 
such folly and the praise given to the daring of such men. Yet 
‘there is good reason to hail these reckless men, who put their 
lives in peril to defy nature, with pride and acclamation. It 
is certain that man was meant to live dangerously, and if there 
were not some to set the pace, the rank and file of us would 
And if Columbus, why not Lindbergh? 
On the same day we heard that our two fliers had fallen in the 
Indian ocean and so did not complete their flight to India. 
Theirs too was a long and wonderful journey even though 
they did not arrive at their goal. But when it is remembered 
that so far the chief value of the submarine and the aeroplane 
has been found in warfare, there is some reason to agree with 


the poet: 


A Salute to 
Lindbergh 


grow slack and tame. 


Now beneath the waters man 

Creeps, the new Leviathan; 

Now he makes him monstrous wings, 

Mighty lord of flying things. 

Charged with death the vessel creeps 

Through the wide and silent deeps ; 

Pois’d upon the awful sky, 

Death’s new angel, man, goes by; 

Two dominions, won at last, 

At the feet of death to cast! 

* 
Trade Unions Bill 
And Arcos 
It is a good thing for labor that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is 

on his way home. The party’s tactics in the house have been 
wavering and ineffective. On Monday last week the labor mem- 
bers marched out in a body; on Tuesday they returned. They 
have not shown any mastery of parliamentarian ways, and past 
masters like Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Winston Churchill, and 
Lord Hugh Cecil, could give them many points. On the whole, 
the general attitude of the public to the bill remains much as it 
was; everyone is willing to legislate against a general strike, 
but many are suspicious of some latent powers in the bill 
which will be used by those who frankly wish to break the 
influence of trade unions, not only in politics but in industry. 
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There is no need to demonstrate to my readers in America 
that such a disposition is to be found in many captains of 
industry. The chief argument last week dealt with the prob- 
lem of the sympathetic strike. The sum of the matter is this— 
the bill is meant to crush the triple alliance as a political fight- 
ing weapon. The triple alliance is an alliance of the railway, 
mines and transportation unions. One industry can strike for 
mines and transportation unions. “One industry can strike for 
nationalization without committing illegality. Two unessential 
industries again may legally strike in sympathy because they 
do not necessarily inflict hardship on the community. But a 
sympathetic strike of two essential industries is illegal.” That 
is the drift of clause one, but labor is suspicious of the inter- 
pretation which will be given of the language which is said 
by them to be deliberately vague. I had hoped before I wrote 
again to be able to show what was discovered in the offices 
of Arcos. It is clearly hinted this morning that the govern- 
ment means to break off trade relations with Russia and even 
diplomatic relations, but till the white paper giving the facts 
is produced we have no means of telling why this extreme 
action is to be taken. Meanwhile there are many who will 
require much more than generalities to justify in their eyes 
the violent and high-handed measures which were taken last 
week. If the agent on the business had been Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain there would have been more assurance in our minds, 
but Jix (Sir William Joynson-Hicks), who did it, is notoriously 
a tool of the die-hards. 


The Society of 
Friends 

The yearly meeting of the Friends was held in their new 
home, Friends house, which is near Euston station. In former 
days they met in Devonshire house, near to Liverpool street 
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station. They were able to report an increase of membership, 
not large but on the right side. The Friends have never 
set out to convert other Christians into Friends; they have 
been content to give their witness and serve their concerns 
without any thought of making their society great in numbers. 
It is noteworthy that there is a larger proportion of men in 
this society than in other Christian communities. The Swarth- 
more lecture was delivered by Mr. Harry Silcock who, after 
some years in China, is now the secretary of the Friends’ for- 
eign missionary society. I have not yet had the opportunity of 
reading the lecture, which deals with the present world unrest 
and the message of Christ for the healing of the nations. The 
Friends of today have a serious concern for the expression of 
Christianity in business. “Quakerism is but one attempt to 
find out what fundamental Christianity is in faith and practice,” 
said Mr. H. G. Wood. “Friends are seeking to live by a faith 
strong enough to make martyrs and strong enough to prevent 
us from becoming persecutors.” It is an interesting fact, that 
Mr. Silcock comes from a well-known Congregational family 
and Mr. Wood from an equally well-known Baptist family. But 
such is the regard that all Christian people have for the Friends 
that no Congregationalist or Baptist sorrows over such transi- 
tions. The new hall in the Friends house holds about 1,500. 
It is a magnificent auditorium, and its acoustics are perfect; 
it is significant that the society, which makes so much of silence, 
should have solved the problem of acoustics—a rare feat. At 
the same yearly meeting a message of warm congratulations 
was sent from Dr. Claude Montefiore in the name of the Lib- 
eral Jewish synagogue. In wishing the Friends a prosperous 
communal life in their new abode and on their 260th anniver- 
sary, the learned Jewish scholar said how much his people, in 
spite of many differences, had in common with the Friends. 
EpwarpD SHILLITO. 


BO O kK S 


Saints in History and Fiction 


St. Francis of Assisi, 1226-1926: Essays in Commemoration. 
Preface by Paul Sabatier. Macmillan, $4.50. 


~The forerunners of St. Francis, and Other Studies. By Ellen 
Scott Davison. Houghton, Mifflin, $5.00. 


Brother John, A Tale of the First Franciscans. By Vida D. 
Scudder. Little, Brown & Co., $2.50. 

The Disciple of a Saint, being the Imaginary Biography of 
Raniero di Landoccio dei Pagliaresi. By Vida D. Scudder. E. 
P. Dutton & Co., $2.50. 


Saint in Ivory: The Story of Genevieve of Paris and Nan- 
terre. By Lorine Pruette. Appleton, $2.50. 


, \HE FIRST OF THESE books is a collection of schol- 
arly essays on Saint Francis and certain phases of Fran- 
ciscanism by ten writers, including some of the most 

competent and best known writers in this fascinating field. The 
second is a collection of studies, partly unfinished, dealing 
with the religious and social backgrounds of the Franciscan 
movement, and especially with the efforts towarc religious 
reformation during the preceding century. Th ther three 
are novels—in form, at least—based upon materiais from the 
lives of the first followers of Francis, a little known disciple 
of St. Catherine of Siena, and St. Genevieve, the patron saint 
of Paris. 


The appearance of the name of Paul Sabatier on a title 
page, even though he contributes only a brief preface (in 
French), gives assurance of the quality of the volume. To one 
who has not read Sabatier’s “St. Francis of Assisi,” the best 
advice that can be given is to read it. It is thirty years old, 
but nothing has yet superseded it, though research has added 
much to our knowledge of the theme in the interval. The pres- 
ent volume includes a survey of the sources of knowledge of 
the life of Francis, detailed studies of certain periods in his 
life, essays on the relation of Dante to the saint and on the 
“Fioretti” (both by Gardner), and some chapters in Franciscan 
history. Besides these, there is an appreciative study of two 
Franciscan mystics, Jacopone da Todi and Angela de Foligno, 
by that inspiring writer on mysticism, Evelyn Underhill. I am 
especially grateful for the chapter on my favorite, Jacopone, 
“God’s fool,” who Miss Underhill thinks was not such a fool 
as he sometimes seemed to be. But whether fool or not, he 
was both wise enough and foolish enough to know that love 
is a sweet madness and that counsels of prudence are alien to 
the grand passion. I still suspect that he was more mad than 
she would ‘have us think, but he gave such an example of that 
love to God which reduces all other considerations to nothing 
by comparison as has seldom been given, or followed, by any- 
one in full possession of his wits. 


The lamented death of Miss Davison cut chort a life which 
was being devoted with singular concentration to the study of 
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the religious movements of the twelfth century—the monastic 
reforms, Arnold of Brescia, Abelard, the various ramifications 
of the Cathari, the Waldensians in their earliest phases, and 
others. Here were certain beginnings, for the most part un- 
happily prevented from coming to fruition, which gave bright 
promise of leading to a religious and intellectual renaissance 
two centuries before the awakening which we know by that 
name. Nor were they wholly without some permanent fruits. 
The study of them will at least dispell the illusion that the 
middle ages were either a period of unbroken darkness or an 
age of uniform subservience to a mechanical system of relig- 
ious authority. 

There was a streak of puritanism in mediaeval Catholicism, 
but it was a lyric puritanism, set to the music of a joyous 
spirit. Francis himself was its best, though by no means its 
only, embodiment. He could adore Lady Poverty, yet have 
no hatred of wealth. He did not hate it; he simply did not 
want it. It was a nuisance. The Cathari perpetuated and elab- 
orated the fantastic errors of a dualism which saw the world 
For him 
it was not things but the possession of things that constituted 
an obstacle to the spiritual life. 


and the flesh as positive evils, but not so Francis. 


The things of the world were 
beautiful and—if only one did not have to be encumbered with 
owning them—useful as symbols of spiritual realities. And, 
as Louis Gillet pointed out in a remarkable series of articles 
in the “Revue des Deux Mondes” last year, Francis preached 
no fanatical doctrine of general destruction of property rights, 
or of He 
was not making rules for the world but only for a chosen 
group. 


socialism or communism or universal asceticism. 
He believed as much as any capitalist in the neces- 
sity of private property; but he reversed the values and held 
that the fortunate man was he who could escape the burdens 
of ownership. Miss Davison delved deep into source materials, 
and her book, which is well documented and supplied with ample 


bibliographies, will be as acceptable to students as to readers. 

“Brother John” keeps a little too close to the historical ma- 
It is rather a fictionized narrative of the 
a young English Franciscan who, joining the 


terials to be a novel. 
experience of 
order ten years after the death of Francis, saw the beginnings 
rift the 
Property getting the better of Lady Poverty, observed 
the conflict between the worldliness and efficiency of Brother 


of the between lax and the strict Franciscans, saw 


Lady 


Elias, who got control of the order even before the death of 
Francis, and the thoroughgoing asceticism of the spirituals. 
rhe spirituals are represented as hoping for the abolition of 
all private property, so that there shall be no more such words 
as “mine” and “thine,” for both shall be merged in “ours’”— 
but this was never the idea of Francis for the world. It is a 
fine picture of that tragic process by which a movement which 
started as an instrument for the advancement of the spiritual 
life became an instrument of ecclesiastical control. 

rhe Disciple of a Saint” brings us into a period a century 
and a half later, the time of the great schism when there was 
a pope in Avignon and another in Rome. 
a novel; 


This is more truly 
necessarily, for not much is known about Neri except 
that he was a follower of St. Catherine and for a time her 
secretary. 

The Lorine Pruette tells in 
“Saint in Ivory,” takes us back to the fifth century, when 
Clovis and Clotilda ruled the rude Franks and when the Huns 
were It is a beautiful story, with something of the 
quality of a fine old tapestry, or of those frescoes in the 
Pantheon in which Puvis de Chavanne has told the tale of 
Genevieve in pale colors, as of things seen through the mists 
of early morning. 


story of Genevieve, which 


a menace. 


WInFreD Ernest GARRISON. 
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Books in Brief 


HERE ARE TWO approaches to moral training. One is 
to begin with actual situations and find how they are best 
The other is to begin with a list of virtues and hunt situa- 

ions in which each virtue should be practiced and projects in 

handicraft which will serve as an illustration of it. Apven- 

TURES IN Hapii-Crart, by Henry Park Schauffler ( Macmillan, 

$2.00), is a text book in religious education on a method said 

to be a “handcraft adaptation of the project method developed 
by Professors Dewey and Kirkpatrick.” It utilizes the latter 
of the two approaches mentioned—a method open, I think, to 
some serious objections, but here developed with much skill and 
with constant reference to concrete questions of conduct and 
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careful study of the procedure by which a virtue learned in a 
chapter on, for example, “self-command” or “being trust- 
worthy,” may be transformed into a habit which will work under 
field conditions as well as under laboratory and class room 
conditions. But that is a difficult problem and I do not know 


whether there is any real solution for it. 


More than a year ago, William H. Erskine. a missionary at 
Osaka, Japan, published his JAPANESE Customs, THEIR ORIGIN 
AND VALUE ($2.00). It has now gone into a second edition 
and it is especially notable that it has met a cordial reception in 
Japan where the author’s conclusions can be critically examined 
as they cannot be many western readers. His thesis is that the 
Japanese mores, many of which have been viewed from the 
conventional missionary point of view as mere pagan customs 
to be eradicated as promptly as possible, have a social and 
religious value which warrants their retention. As suggested 
by the original title, “Christianizing Japanese Customs,” it is 
argued that some modifications and reinterpretations are neces- 
sary to fit them to function in a Christian regime. There is 
much originality in the approach and the author gives a large 
amount of information about the customs and modes of thouglit 
of the people among whom he has worked for many years. 


THe Sacred WELL, by T. A. Willard (Century Company, 
$4.00), gives a comprehensive account of the Maya civilization 
in Yucatan, the impressive ruins which preserve its record, and 
the investigations by which they have been uncovered and 
interpreted, with special reference to the work of Edward H. 
Thompson who has devoted thirty years to researches in that 
jungle. 


Just before the death of Professor Henry Preserved Smith 
about three months ago, the veteran scholar published his 
apologia, A Heretic’s DereNnse (Scribner’s, $1.50). After 
giving a survey of the gradual broadening of his thought from 
very conservative beginnings to a liberal view, he recounts in 
some detail the story of the heresy trial which led to his sepa- 
ration from the faculty of Lane theological seminary. An 
autobiography of a very different type is Charles Stelzle’s A 
Son oF THE Bowery (Doran, $3.50), telling of his boyhood ex- 
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periences in New York’s east side—which he defends against 
the popular assumption that it is particularly tough—and the 
beginning and the course of his ministry. Biographical also, in 
a different sense, is THe Book or Bravery, by Henry W. 


CORRESP 


Did Continued Understanding 
Demand Withdrawal? 


Epitor THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: In your editorial “Gold Star Missionaries” you do well 
deserved honor to the heroism and the conscientiousness of the 
great majority of that small group in China who have refused 
to leave their posts in accordance with consular advice. I do 
not “belong,” having been one of those who ingloriously got 
out, and that because of motives that were doubtless more or 
less complex—I for one would be unwilling to claim to have 
been unmoved by consideration for the safety of my wife and 
But if the issue that 
faced me and a host of others was as simple as you make it, 
namely, Christ or Caesar, then you see it much more clearly 
than did we, and you are due us to make it more clear than you 
did in the editorial mentioned. 

I think, for one thing, that you might be a little more careful 
of your facts. To say baldly thirty-five days after the event that 
“Nanking was shelled by British and American guns” does not 
give a correct impression of the facts, as you yourself must 
them. To tell the truth it smacks too much of the same 
wretched sort of adroit propaganda which has beclouded the 
news in the Shanghai papers for lo, these years, the sort of 
propaganda that any but the most complacent missionaries have 
come to despise, and that even your good cause cannot sanctify. 
But we will let this, and some minor inaccuracies, pass. 

Some of us who have been in China these four or five fateful 
years have gained the impression that nationalism is one of the 


little ones, and mayhap of my own skin! 


KNOW 


issues involved in the present situation, in spite of all the hue 
and cry about the bolsheviks. We have felt that among China’s 
urgent needs was that for a strong, responsible, civilian-directed, 
central government, a feeling that has been strengthened as we 
seen the roadsides decorated with the bloody heads of 
se who differed with the brutal and irresponsible militarists, 
or witnessed coolies caught like dogs in the street, tied together 
in batches of eight or ten, and led off with one ruffian holding 
the leading string, and two or three following behind with 
pistols and cane whips for the lagging or the recalcitrant—led off 
without any chance to communicate with friends and relatives, 
to a fate which I will not harrow you further to describe. But 
the benefits of a government careful for the sanctity of human 
personality surely involve the corresponding duties of obedience 
and loyalty to reasonable law and authority, and so we came to 
feel a little chary about flouting the advice and authority of our 
own government, imperfect though it is, while longing for the 
day when China would have one half as good. We urged our 
Chinese co-workers to render to Caesar the things that were 
Caesar’s, and when our turn came felt rather obligated to do 
the same thing ourselves. But perhaps our experiences in the 
chaos where every man does that which is right in his own eyes 


has made us over-conservative about exercising the Christian 


have 


privilege and duty of conscientious non-cooperation with a 
government which demands that which we ought not to give! 

It seems rather pertinent here to inquire what our govern- 
ment has been trying to do in China during these past months. 
You say that the state department is “bound hand and foot to 
the pagan traditions of commercial imperialism,” and then pro- 
ceed to base your whole argument on this and the further as- 
sumption that in China the policy of the United States has been 
dictated by this commercial imperialism which God knows is 


pagan enough—pagan enough to burn man and all his civiliza- 
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Lanier (Scribner’s, $3.50). The two volumes of this well 
known work, a collection of stories of all sorts of heroism, 
both physical and moral, written for boys, here appear in a 
single volume. W. E. G. 


ONDENCE 


tion and aspirations to a mound of dead ashes. The ghosts of 
Mexico and Nicaragua warn us that no Polyanna optimism as 
to the methods and purposes of our government will suffice; 
we must be keenly critical. Senator Borah is critical enough, 
and he is in a position to know what he is talking about. In 
the New York Times he is reported as saying of our govern- 
ment’s policy in China, “Our relation to the struggle is that of 
furnishing a refuge for our nationals and bringing them out of 
danger; and secondly, through sympathetic and friendly co- 
operation, assisting if we can in the cause of peace and unity 
for the Chinese people. No amount of propaganda, I venture to 
believe, will change that course.” It has seemed to me that while 
our policy has not been perfect, and there have been times when 
the yelps and the yowls of some papers and the vested interests 
have almost succeeded in making our government waver, still 
in the main the American government has been persistently 
patient with the disorders in China, sympathetic with Chinese 
national aspirations, and irrevocably determined to let the Chi- 
nese people settle their own differences in their own way. 

In line with this policy our military forces—and the British 
as well—have exhibited an unprecedented degree of self-control 
and forbearance. Nothing can be said in defense of the gun- 
boat policy, but the United States has seemed well on the way 
to abjuring it. And so when our consuls said to us, “We want 
you to come out to avoid the danger of any unfortunate inci- 
dent, or the necessity for having to protect you with a gunboat” 
—we came out! 

You indicated, Mr. Editor, that the missionary had no way of 
relieving the consul of the duty of protecting him even with 
force. But surely you were napping when you dismissed as 
fictitious the possibility of a revulsion of feeling on the part of 
America against China in case anything happened to an Ameri- 
can who had declined his government's proffered aid! Isn't 
the traditional American regard for China based more than any- 
thing else on the goodwill entertained for China by the man in 
the street, the great body of the American people? This man 
in the street reads a headline “American Missionary and His 
Family Murdered” and the damage is done! Should he read 
further that this unfortunate missionary had refused American 
government protection, and was relying solely on the protec- 
tion of the Chinese when he was murdered, do you suppose 
that the damaged goodwill for China and things Chinese on the 
part of this man in the street will forthwith be restored to its 
former state? If you do you are a poorer psychologist than I 
have taken you to be! 

Grover Clark, editor of the Peking Leader, could, I think, 
qualify as a well-informed and sympathetic friend of China, and 
no friend of imperialism. In an article in the New Republic 
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entitled “The Way Out of the Chinese Muddle” he has this to 
“During the present disturbances in China American citi- 
zens resident in places where there may be danger of attack 


say: 


from mobs or disorganized soldiery, or from pitched battles be- 
tween rival Chinese armies, should be requested to withdraw 
temporarily to less disturbed areas. American armed forces 
should be used exclusively to protect the lives of American citi- 
zens, and of other foreigners who may be accompanying them, 
during such withdrawal or in a few coastal cities which may be 
We 
more solicitous about our government than our government was 
but I, 
effort or thought of mine directed towards making possible 
the 


solution of the existing difficulties between them as 


selected as temporary places of refuge.” may have been 


about us, for one, have no apology to make for any 


continued amicable relations between two nations, and a 
nations. 1 
am ready to defend the thesis that such a course of action is 
Christian even though it, possibly mixed with other considera- 
tions, has cut me off of your glorious roster of “Gold Star Mis- 


sionaries.” 


New York City J. W. Decker. 
They Both Stayed! 
Epitror THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 
SIR: May I call your attention to the fact that Dr. Joseph 


West 
A year ago some of your readers were disturbed at the 
Taylor and Mr. Earl 


Taylor, chairman of 


Taylor is one of the missionaries remaining at Chengtu, 
China. 
correspondence in your columns from Dr 
York. Dr 
the senate of the West China union university, is one of the 
this the 
thousand 


Cranston, at that time in New 


noblest missionaries of day—a greatly loved by 


Now 


miles away he remains at his post 


man 


Chinese people with gunboats more than one 


Actions speak louder than 


letters! It is an interesting fact that Mr. Cranston is also one 
of the group at Chengtu 
New York City James M. Yarp. 
‘ . : sake 
A Rural Pastor Speaks 
Evitor THe CurisTian CENTURY: 
SIR: These are stirring days in the mid-west. That is a tru- 


ism, of course, and might be said of any section of terra firma 
at almost any hour of our modern day, but the most unimagina- 
tive of us are saying it seriously here in lowa. ‘To have your 
bank account go glimmering over night, representing, sometimes, 
To 
grow up and find yourself hopelessly antiquated before reaching 


the savings of a life-time, is wholesome food for reflection. 
the age of maturity is another experience that many of our em 
bryo citizens are passing through to their astonishment and con 
fusion. And then, worst of all, to be constantly reminded of 
these facts in burning political tirades that scorch and sizzle in 
their delivery when the only political excitement in years here- 
about has been the mild suavity of a party entirely sure of itself 
and bent only on keeping folk happy, that has furnished us a 
mental jolt beyond placid endurance 
lowa has suddenly become a new state. Only one who has 
the 
lo recall one’s childhood 
Just the other 
day I met an old man whom I had known in those ante-bellum 


grown up here can adequately appreciate revolutionary 


change of the past twenty-five years. 
is as romantic as to travel in a foreign country. 
days. He was bewildered beyond words as we ate together. He 
was utterly lost in this new world. A harness-maker by trade, 
he barely succeeded in keeping body and soul together, he told 


me. There is hardly any sale for harness now. The tractor has 
replaced the draft-horse and the passenger auto the roadhorse 
My old friend is disillusioned, bitter. His savings, meager 


though they were, were not too meager to be swallowed up in 
the latest bank failure of his community. Their loss has added 
He 


is as hopeless in this new environment as if he were an immi- 
grant just arrived from some foreign clime. 


another furrow to his cheek, a more bitter tone to his voice. 


It is as useless for 
him to try to learn the new language and new customs that he 
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finds everywhere about him as it is for the foreigner whom he 
despises. 

And there is the farmer then and now. I am a farmer lad. Some 
years of education in my native state and in an eastern univer. 
sity have added a little polish, perhaps. But neither the associa- 
tions of those delightful days spent in New England nor the 
researches in strange and new fields of learning have provided 
me the bewilderment, novelty and stimulus to deep and con. 
structive thinking that the past five years of active service in the 
church here have furnished. I am exploring a new world. The 
farm life I knew as a boy is gone. The horses whinnying in 
their stall have been largely crowded out by the tractor and 
the automobile. Machines promote efficiency, but there is some- 
thing lost when that human touch and comradeship that we used 
to feel in the presence of Old Queen and Dobbin is taken away 
“You cannot drive a horse decent,” said an old farmer to me re- 
cently, “after you get used to running a car.” And Old Brindle, 
the cow, is no longer an individual to be loved and petted. She 
is just a unit in a dairy herd with a brass tag in her ear to cer- 
that she is 
milked by 
machinery, and, when her usefulness is ended, hurried off to the 
market The pet pig no longer convulses the 
family with his uncanny intelligence, he is a unit in a herd, care 


tify that she is thoroughbred and a brand to indicate 


free from tuberculosis. She is fed balanced rations, 


as a “canner 
fully guarded and scientifically fed that he may afford an outlet 
for the farmer’s corn—the only practicable outlet, by the way, 
in which the farmer may hope to receive an equitable price for 
his hard labor invested in producing his annual crop. 

These are just glimpses of the conditions which we are facing 
To be a minister here is to face one 
of the most interesting experiments in economic, social, religious 
and political life that I know. 


here in the middle west. 


Here is a state reborn over night 
Here is a type of person trained in the thinking of the pioneer, 
hardy, resourceful, independent to a degree that few of his 
critics understand, now suddenly forced to adjust himself to a 
situation in which hardiness bows to shrewdness, resourceful- 
ness in material adjustments must be supplemented by a spiritual 
resourcefulness which shall combine the patience of Job and the 
to the 
watch- 


perseverance of Paul, and independence must give way 
We are 
And we are trying to help to work 


spirit of cooperation as an economic necessity. 
ing this mighty experiment. 
it out with a great faith in the sterling virtues of these men and 
women of the west. 

I sometimes try to explain all this in the simple terms of the 
pioneer complex. In the early days the red man was to blame 
He was easy to fight, and 
Later free silver democrats were 


for most of the woes of the frontier. 
the frontiersman was satisfied. 
a convenient scapegoat, and all the ills of several generations 
have been heaped upon them. To defeat them in this state was 


easy. And prosperity reigned. But now, in spite of all the 
promise of the infallible party, prosperity has not returned. There 
is a multiplicity of problems instead of the coveted normalcy 
Somebody must be to blame. Henry Ford says it is the Jews, 
the Fellowship forum and the Menace point out the Catholics, 
and everybody knows that the foreigners are to blame, so along 
comes the klan and conveniently lumps all together in a simple 
code of hatred, fear and suspicion and there is a stampede in 
their Frontier tactics are still employed. 
hatreds still thrive in the new age. And the life of adventure 
still lures the spiritual sons of Jesse James and of the red skins 

That is too simple, of course. The problem cannot be solved 
There must be some genuine heroism 
There is abundant room for Christ-like 
Many of us 
And the church is getting 4 
new grip on our problem in its study of the rural situation. But 
we need immediate relief. The farmers are restive. They are 
willing to try anything, legislation, the klan, cooperatives (even 
when against their ingrained instinct of independence), even 4 
new political party. 


direction. Frontier 


with mere formulae. 
brought to bear here. 
devotion and sacrifice along this spiritual frontier. 


are secing Christ in a new light. 


But it will take someone, or a whole army 
of “someones,” to teach us anew the spiritual issues which alone 
can assure a workable solution to our problem. 

Centerville, Iowa. BenjJAMIN F. ScHWaRTZ. 
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2 Boston University School of Religious Education 


Cia- . . 
os and Social Service 
= has just issued its Tenth'Annual Announcement 
the 
The is al 
» he Features of special interest are: 
be 1. ACADEMIC STANDARDS 
used This school offers cultural undergraduate courses with pre-vocational majors in 
way religious education, theology and social service. 
+4 This school also offers graduate professional courses leading to the following degrees: 
She Master of Arts with majors in religious education or social service; one year beyond the bac- 
cer- calaureate degree. Offered by the Graduate School in cooperation with this school. 
1e is Master of Religious Education, two or three years beyond the baccalaureate degree, depend- 
1 by ing upon the character of the undergraduate courses. 
the Master of Social Service, two or three years beyond the baccalaureate degree, depending upon 
the the character of the undergraduate courses. 
are Doctor of Philosophy, three or four years beyond the baccalaureate degree. Offered by the 
atlet | Graduate School in cooperation with this school. 
way, Doctor of Religious Education, four or more years beyond the baccalaureate degree. See 
for brochure, “Standardizing Religious Education as a New Profession.” 
an | 2. UNIVERSITY DEMONSTRATION SCHOOLS 
one This school maintains a system of demonstration schools for observation, practice 
ious teaching and research in curriculum construction and methodology. The units in this 
ght system are: the Nursery School, for pre-school children 2 to 4 years of age; the Elemen- 
': tary School for the first six grades; the Junior High School for grades 7, 8 and 9. These 
schools cover the age range from two years to eighteen years. Similar clinic and laborato 
to a | 00! ag g wo y o eighteen y ( ry 
-ful- | facilities are provided for the various vocational majors offered by this school. 
. ] | a 
Za | 3. VOCATIONAL SPECIALIZATION 
the | Among the many vocational majors provided by this school are the following: 
ch- ‘ . . +s 
te | Fine Arts in Religion; including music, drama and pageantry, and religious art. 


a pe ‘rvision of Religious Education; including statistics, measurements, and organization 
administration of religious education. 
abc School, or Pre-School Education; 


= | Elementary Education; ; te 

po Secondary Education and Young People s Work; 

aan General Church Work, including pastor's assistants, parish workers, etc. 
Social Service, including institutional management, family welfare and case work, children’s 

a settlement work, etc. 

“= Home Missions; 

oe Foreign Missions; 

res | Vocational Guidance. 

Licy 

Ww The description of 250 courses of instruction dealing with the various aspects of 

a religious education and social service will show the rapid growth of these fields within 

ong 


\ | recent years. 
~ | EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
| Each year this school distributes a number of educational bulletins bearing on current 




















tier 

ture | problems in the field of religious education. 

e | The following bulletins are now available for free distribution: 

ism | 1. The Tenth Annual Announcement of Boston University School of Religious Educa- 
like tion and Social Service. 

f us 2. Standardizing Religious Education as a New Profession. 

ig a | 3. Protestantism’s Contribution to Character Building in a Democracy. 

But 4. A Program for Community Young People’s Councils of Religious Education. 

are | Order by Number—Use Post Card 

sven . . . . 

na | For further information regarding any department of this rapidly growing school, 
rmy address: The Dean, Boston University School of Religious Education and Social 


Service, 20 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Federal Council Urges 
Outlawry of War 


The administrative committee of the 
federal council of churches, at its last 
mecting, issued a statement approving the 
recent proposal of M. Briand as a step 
toward the outlawry of war. The state- 
ment says: “We believe that it is the unan- 
imous judgment of the thoughtful lead- 
ers of our churches that the ‘renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy’ 
and as far as possible its complete aboli- 
tion as a method for settling international 
disputes are among the most urgent needs 
of the modern world, both moral and 
practical. We express the hope that early 
steps may be taken looking to the draft- 
ing of a suitable treaty between France 
and the United States, at the same time 
making it clear to other nations that the 
United States would be pleased to enter 
into similar agreements with them by 
which to renounce war as an instrument 
of national policy and to undertake to sub- 
mit for peaceful settlement any contro 
versy of any character which may arise 
between them.” 


Gratifying Growth of 
Hy-Y Organization 
As a distinctively Christian movement 


among high school boys, the Hy-Y 
organization has had a_ remarkable 
growth during the past two years. More 


than half of its present membership of 
more than 100,000 has come within that 
period. One out of every fifteen high 
school boys in the United States is a 
member. The Hy-Y has become, 
an official statement, “the largest organ- 
ization among which may be re- 
garded as a part of the world-wide youth 
movement.” The world’s student Chris- 
tian federation has nearly three times as 
many members, but it is an affiliation of 


organizations in many countries 


says 


those 


Chinese Protest Against 
Western Lawlessness 

The justification, if any, for the mainte- 
nance of foreign courts in China, is that 
Chinese courts cannot be upon to 
do justice to foreigners. But can foreign 
courts be relied upon to do justice to 
Chinese? The Nationalist news agency 
reports indignation at Shanghai over the 
acquittal of a British soldier charged with 
criminally attacking a Chinese woman. 
The Chinese bar association issued a 
statement in which it says: “No doubt the 
court freetl the soldier because it is not 
considered the duty of the court to pro- 
tect Chinese lives. To rape or two 
Chinese women is small matter in English 
eyes. In order to protect our lives and 
our women we have to demand the im- 
mediate withdrawal of British troops and 
the abolition of extra-territoriality. Then 
if such an act occurs it will be tried by a 
Chinese court.” 
New York Schools of 


Religious Education 
Four interdenominational 


relied 


one 


schools of 


religious education will be held in New 
York state this summer: at Round Lake, 
July 5-16; at Camp Westchester, July 25 
—Aug. 4; on the campus of Cornell uni- 
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versity at Ithaca, July 25—Aug. 5; and 
at Silver Lake, Aug. 15-26. These schools 
have the endorsement of the 36 denomina- 
tions represented in the international 
council of religious education, and the 


courses offered will include the twenty- 
five or thirty subjects which make up the 
standard training course which is the of- 
ficial training course for the training of 
church school officers and teachers. For 


Congregationalists Against Compulsory Drill 


 Digece- rent SESSIONS of the Congre- 
gational national council, which ad- 
journed its Omaha meeting on June 1, 
considered a series of resolutions pre- 
sented by a _ special committee, and 
adopted them without serious opposition. 
The only determined attack made was 
on the resolution committing the coun- 
cil to opposition to compulsory military 
drill in colleges, and even there only a 
scant dozen votes were mustered by the 
negative. 

The council 
crease in 


declared in favor of in- 
understanding with various 
groups in industry by resolving “that our 
Congregational clergy and laity be urged 
to make special efforts to know the lead- 
ers of organized labor in their communi- 
well as business leaders, and 
through mutual conferences, forums, and 
other channels, seek to promote a spirit 
of appreciation and goodwill between 1la- 
bor and the church.” 


ties, as 


ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE ADMONISHED 


Law enforcement came in for attention, 
all officials “from the President to the 
local police” being urged to “a more ag- 
gressive and determined effort” in behalf 
of the prohibition law. The anti-saloon 
league was endorsed in this fashion: 

“Resolved, that we recognize the no- 
table work of the anti-saloon league, as an 
agency of the churches in the past, that 
we recommend to its officers a careful re- 
view of policy in consultation with lead- 
ers of church bodies, both state and na- 
tional, and that in anticipation of such 
review and subsequent adjustments, we 
commend it to the continued and active 
support of our constituency in serving the 
cause of law and order in general as well 
as prohibition in particular.” 

The resolutions on college military 
training, which provoked some opposi- 
tion, were as follows: 

“Whereas, compulsory military train- 
ing in our schools and colleges fosters a 
general attitude of mind conducive to mil- 
itarism and reliance on force, and 
gives ground for other nations to ques- 
tion the peaceful purposes of the United 
States, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the national council of 
Congregational churches assembled in 
Omaha condemn both in theory and prac- 
tice any compulsory military training in 
public schools, or in tax-supported or land 
grant institutions of higher learning, and 
be it further 

“Resolved, that we protest in giving of 
high school or any other academic credit 
for attendance at citizens’ military train- 
ing camps, and be it further 

“Resolved, that we urge congressional 
action to release all instructors in courses 
in military science from the direct con- 
trol of the war department to the regu- 


sole 


larly constituted local academic authori- 
ties, thus effectually freeing our educa- 
tional system from the control or influ- 
ence of the war department.” 

APPROVE 


BRIAND PROPOSAL 


The hope of world peace gave birth 
to such resolutions as these: 

“Resolved, that the national council of 
Congregational churches call upon its en- 
tire constituency to recognize the danger 
to the peace of the world through the dis- 
integration of democratic institutions, to 
give full support to a free press and to 
free speech in general and in the pulpit 
in particular, and to pledge itself anew to 
the study and the furtherance of all pos- 
sible means for the establishment of en- 
during peace. 

“Resolved, that the national council of 
Congregational churches most heartily 
commend the suggestion of M. Briand, 
French minister of foreign affairs, that 
France and the United States engage to 
renounce and outlaw war as an instru- 
ment of national policy in the settlement 
of disputes between them, and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, that we urge upon our gov- 
ernment and the people of the United 
States strong support for this notable in- 
dication of the new spirit in international 
policy, and be it further 

“Resolved, that we suggest to the Pres- 
ident and the secretary of state the feasi- 
bility of inviting all other nations to con- 
sider similar engagements by treaty, as 
the most immediate and promising step 
toward the final outlawry of war.” 

Some subterranean carping at the 
methods by which Dr. Hubert C. Herring, 
social service secretary, has been seeking 
to promote understanding between this 
country and Mexico led to the adoption 
of this minute: 

“Resolved, that the national council 
heartily commend such seminars for ac- 
quaintance and information as have been 
conducted with regard to Mexico and un- 
der the leadership of the secretary of the 
commission on social relations, as an ef- 
fective means of creating and disseminat- 
ing intelligent understanding of interna- 
tional problems, and promoting the cause 
of peace and goodwill.” 


NO FORCE WANTED IN CHINA 


The resolutions adopted concerning the 
Chinese situation were particularly worthy 
of attention: 

“Whereas, the present situation in China 
seems to us to be of great importance for 
the future of Christianity, and 

“Whereas, our chief concern is not for 
the future of missions as such but for the 
welfare of the Christian churches of 


(Continued on page 766.) 
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information, address the New York state 
Sunday school association, 80 Howard 
st.. Albany, N. Y. 


One Hundred Millions for 
Ministerial Pensions 

Nearly $100,000,000 is the total amount 
of capital funds held by 18 denominations 
for ministerial pensions, according to 
statistics compiled by the world service 
commission of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. The exact amount is $99,444,171 
and the pensions paid last year totaled 
$8,014,737, to 27,261 pensioners. The de- 
nominations which have over one mil- 
lion each are: Protestant Episcopal, $20,- 
649: Methodists north, $19,000,000; Bap- 
tists north, $13,526; Presbyterians north, 
$12,348,000; Congregationalists, $9,730,- 
000: United Church of Canada, $4,179,000; 
Lutherans Missouri synod, $2,700,000; 
Presbyterians south, $1,654,000; Disciples, 
$1,062,000; Lutherans Augustana synod, 
$1,060,000. 


Ex-bishop Brown Wants to be 
Tried for Something 

Ex-bishop William Montgomery Brown 
wants to be tried for something—he is not 
particular what. Speaking in praise of 
communism, he challenged the authori- 
ties to try him for that. “I want to be tried 
for something. I do not suppose it makes 
much difference what it is. I was almost 
dead when the church first brought me 
to trial for heresy, and look at me now. 
| have lived more in the last six years 
than I did in the previous sixty-six. If 
I could only manage to be brought to 
trial for my communism, I think I might 
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live to be as old as Methuselah. When the 
church brought me to trial for heresy, it 
discovered that every bishop, indeed every 
clergyman and every Christian, was a 
heretic; and if now the state were to 
bring me to trial for my seditious com- 
munism, I think it would discover that 
every American is a communist. Nobody 
can be individualistic in America. Whether 
one wills or not, one must be communis- 
tic. It takes the labor of millions to keep 
each one of us alive; and if everything 
goes wrong with anybody, something goes 
wrong with everybody. Americans may 
still have individualistic theories, but they 
cannot live by them. The church tried 
it and died. The government is still try- 
ing it and is failing fast.” 


Is Organizing Labor a 
Crime in Florida? 

A colored organizer of the new brother- 
hood of Pullman car porters, Ben Smith 
by name, was recently ordered by the 
police of Jacksonville, Fla., to leave the 
city. Since no reason was given except 
that the brotherhood paper which he was 
distributing was “pernicious” and that his 
presence in the city was undesirable, he 
refused to leave. He was arrested, but 
since no charge could be found against 
him, he was released. 


Dr. Jump Goes to 
Boston 

Rev. Herbert A. Jump, who recently 
resigned the pastorate of the First Con- 
gregational church at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has accepted a call to the Union Con- 
gregational church, Boston, Mass., where 
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he will succeed Rev. Ernest Guthrie, now 
secretary of the Chicago Congregational 


missionary society. He will begin his 
new work Sept. 1. 
Prosperity—What is it 
And Who has it? 
The league for industrial democracy 


will hold its thirteenth annual summer 
conference at Camp Taminent, Forest 
Park, Pa., June 23-26. The general sub- 
ject for the discussions will be “Prosper- 
ity,” with special reference to the extent 
and distribution of its benefits and the 
sore spots in our present prosperity. The 
headquarters of the league are at 70 Fifth 
ave., New York. 


Will Study Conditions of 
Family Life 

With the belief that whatever seems to 
be the matter with the youth of today 
is a symptom of family disorganization 
rather than the fault of the young people 
themselves, 234 organizations engaged in 
family social work have called a national 
conference to discuss the comprehensive 
question of family life in America today. 
The meeting will be held in Buffalo, N. 
Y., Oct. 2-5, under the leadership of the 
American association for organizing 
family social work. 


Difficulty Ahead for 
Lausanne 

Commenting upon the recent accept- 
ance by an Episcopal minister of the pas- 
torate of the “Church of Christ in Yale 
college,” the American Church Monthly 
(Episcopal) says: “At present he is a 
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priest of the catholic church, which is the 
mystical Body of Christ. He gives up 
this work in order to become the pastor 
of a group of people who do not believe 
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in the church as the mystical Body of 
Christ, or in the ministry of apostolic 
succession, or in the priesthood. They be- 
lieve simply in a humanitarian kind of 
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religion which is utterly devoid of sacra- 
mentalism. It is very much like giving up 
the priesthood to become a Y. M. C. A, 
secretary. If we may assume that our 








Baptists Hold 


OST OF OUR TROUBLES 

never happen, said Dr. J. Whit- 

comb Brougher, president of the 
Northern Baptist convention which was 
in session at the Coliseum in Chicago 
from May 31 to June 5. Certainly none 
of them happened in the convention—at 
least not audibly or visibly. Acrimony 
was absent, proposals which might have 
provoked heated controversy were tabled, 
divisive issues were avoided, and inspira- 
tional addresses abounded. The daily 
press, somewhat disappointed by the ab- 
sence of detonation from the quantities 
of theological and administrative high ex- 
plosives that were understood to be on 
the premises, could find little to talk about 
and so gave the convention less publicity 
than might have been expected. A free 
fight makes a better news story than a 
love feast. 


THE BATTLE OF BALLOTS 


Such fight as there was was a harmless 
and good-natured battle of ballots in con- 
nection with the election of officers of the 
convention and of the missionary socie- 
ties. In opposition to the regular ticket 
for officers of the American Baptist for- 
eign mission society, naming Rev. Charles 
A. Brooks of Illinois as president, which 
received 1585 votes, the Bible union ticket 
headed by J. Dabney Day of Los Angeles 
found 458 supporters, while there were 
236 scattering votes for other candidates 
This was the best showing the fundamen- 
talists made on any division. In the elec- 
tion of officers for the next convention, 
W. C. Coleman, a business man of Wich- 
ita, Kan., received 1872 votes, and the op- 
position dwindled to 72 for Rev. D. F. 
Rittenhouse of Ohio. 

These divisions do not represent the 
numbers favoring modernism and funda- 
mentalism respectively. That was not the 
issue at all. The issue was between those 
who wanted the denomination to go for- 
ward with its work without acrimonious 
controversy over theological matters, and 
those who wanted to commit it to a pro- 
gram of fundamentalism and to eliminate 
from places of influence all who are of a 
different opinion. The victory—if there 
was enough of a contest to justify calling 
it a victory—was with those who believe 
that, while a fundamentalist may be a 
good Baptist, a good Baptist does not 
necessarily have to be a fundamentalist 

Several factors apparently contributed 
to produce this result. First, the presi- 
dent of the convention, Dr. J. Whitcomb 
3rougher, during several months past has 
devoted himself to the advocacy of this 
tolerant attitude, and his remarks from 
the chair tended to the same end. He 
gently chided an organization which had 
distributed through the auditorium a leaf- 
let which, quoting “Thou canst not stand 
before thine enemies until ye take away 
the accursed thing from among you,” 
added the interpretation, “the accursed 


Peaceful Convention in Chicago 


thing is modernism.” And he mildly re 
proved the American institute of sacred 
literature for distributing leaflets without 
authority. 


FIGHTING FUNDAMENTALISTS ABSENT 


Again, the noon addresses by Dr. 
George W. Truett, of Dallas, Texas, were 
a spiritualizing and therefore a_ pacific 
influence. It was remarked as extraordi- 
nary that not only did the delegates and 
visitors stay for these devotional ad- 
dresses at what is usually a hungry and 
impatient hour, but the audience was in- 
creased at that period until the vast coli 
seum was practically filled. 

The fact that the fighting fundamenta- 
list leaders were not there may have been 
partly a cause of peace and partly the 
result of other significant causes. At any 
rate, they were not there, or those who 
were there were not in fighting mood. 
Well-known conservatives who accept the 
name, fundamentalist, received recogni- 
tion by the convention. 
desire to ostracize them. 


There was no 
Dr. J. C. Mas- 
see, of Boston, preached the convention 
sermon at the closing session, Sunday 
night; and Dr. Frank M. Goodchild was 
elected to membership on the board of 
education—along with Rev. Charles W. 
Gilkey and others of a very different the- 
( logy. 

It was the evident purpose of the ad- 
ministrative officers to prevent the discus- 
sion of any matter that could arouse acri- 
mony and in that purpose the convention 
concurred. One saw in the convention a 
body of people tired of controversy, deeply 
devoted to the achievement of some relig- 
ious ends which it did not believe would 
be helped as much by any particular de- 
cision of the controversies as they would 
be hindered by the spirit which they 
would engender and therefore tolerant of 
everybody except disturbers of the peace. 


REORGANIZATION TABLED 


Apparently it was for this reason that 
the recommendations of the committee of 
nine were tabled without debate—except 
certain items regarding finance and ac- 
counting which were referred to the 
finance and executive committees. This 
committee was appointed to consider the 
reorganization of the missionary societies. 
It recommended that the Woman’s Bap- 
tist foreign mission society and the Amer- 
ican Baptist foreign mission society be 
merged into one, and that the Women’s 
home mission society and the American 
Baptist home mission society be similarly 
merged into one, each of these two gen- 
eral societies to have an equal number of 
men and of women on its board. With 
reference to the proposed adjustment be- 
tween the publication society and the 
board of education, while the language 
used in the committee’s recommendation 
was not very clear, it apparently looked 


toward the enlargement of the function of 
the board of education to include supervi- 
sion of general religious education and 
Sunday school work, which is now under 
the publication society. All of the recom- 
mendations were laid on the table without 
debate. It remains to be seen whether 
these proposed mergers will be taken up 
later. The present purpose was to pre- 
vent argument. It is understood that 
many of the women oppose the loss of 
identity of their separate societies. 

Another recommendation, similarly ta- 
bled, looked toward the establishment of 
regional promotional areas larger than the 
states. This did not find favor with the 
state secretaries, upon whose function the 
new units would encroach. 


ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE 


Wet newspapers found material for al- 
most the only headline they gave the con- 
vention in its rejection of one paragraph 
of a resolution commending the anti-sa- 
loon league “as an agency of the churches 
in the fight to enforce the prohibition 
law.” The objection, however, seems to 
have been chiefly verbal, for, while those 
words were eliminated to avoid argument, 
the resolution as adopted expressed “ap- 
proval of the continued activity of the 
anti-saloon league of America and _ its 
branches in the several states and of the 
work of kindred organizations.” To this 
was added a resolution providing for the 
appointment of a standing committee of 
six on prohibition and law enforcement 
and empowering the executive committee 
to appropriate the funds needed for its 
work. 

The convention voted its approval of 
the protest made by the Baptist world 
alliance against the oppression of religi- 
ous minorities in various European coun- 
tries—with the conditions in Rumania es- 
pecially in mind—and authorized the prep 
aration of blanks and the securing of sig- 
natures to the protest in churches. 


LEAKING AT THE TOP 


Dr. J. F. Watson of Seattle, spoke for 
the deputation which recently spent four 
months studying conditions in the far east 
The gist of the report was that Chinese 
Christians have taken over most of the 
work which the missionaries have been 
doing, that they are doing it well, and that 
both the deputation and the Chinese are 
optimistic with reference to the future of 
Christianity in the orient. 

One unexpectedly stirring hour came 
when Dr. James H. Franklin, foreign sec- 
retary of the American Baptist foreign mis- 
sionary society, reported on his recent trip 
to China. Dr. Franklin was in China dur- 
ing the months when excitement was at 
its height, and stayed long enough to con- 
sult with missionaries and Chinese Chris- 
tians as to the effects of the convulsions 

(Continued on page 763.) 
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Lord founded the holy catholic church, 
that he created it as a divine organism with 
a threefold ministry of bishops, priests 
and deacons, that he committed to this 





THE 


CHRISTIAN 


church a definite faith to be taught to the 
world, what can be the attitude of our 
Lord to a man who deliberately lays down 
his commission and becomes a spiritual 
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leader to a group of people who disbelieve 
in the sacramental character of the church 
and its divine origin and who regard it 
merely as a human organization of like- 








Presbyterians in Harmonious Session 


byterians, assembled at San Francisco 
from May 22 to June 2 in that thor- 
oughly representative body known as the 
yeneral assembly, avoided any issue that 
could legitimately have been expected to 
be brought to a decision, but the assembly 
succeeded to a notable degree in reaching 
decisions which commended themselves 
to a large proportion of the delegates and 
maintaining the unity of the spirit. Be- 
ginning with a pre-assembly conference 
evangelism, and ending (almost) with 
a great address on foreign missions by 
Dr. Speer, the assembly was permeated 
the influence of these non-controver- 
sial topics. There is always much busi- 
ness to be done in a Presbyterian general 
assembly, and it is never possible for it 
to turn into a denominational pep-session 
or drift off into unctuous but vague dec- 
larations of peace on earth and goodwill 
among the brethren, as less authoritative 
religious conventions can. All the more 
table, therefore, was the fact that this 
year it kept sweet without sacrificing bus- 
ness efficiency. 


] .! CANNOT BE SAID that the Pres- 


DR. SPEER ELECTED MODERATOR 


\ large factor in achieving this result 
was the election of Dr. Robert E. Speer 

moderator. No other candidates were 

esented and the election was unanimous 
nd enthusiastic. In view of the fact that 
there had been some active campaigning 
to capture the assembly by the election 
of a fundamentalist ticket, the election of 
Dr. Speer, who is conservative in his own 
theological position but broad in his sym- 
pathies and fully able to work with men 
of differing views, was the best possible 
guarantee that peace and harmony would 
prevail. 

\ brief statement regarding the reports 
of the special peace commission and of 
the committee on Princeton seminary was 
given in The Christian Century of June 9. 
Fach of these reports formed a pamphlet 
of many pages. An important section of 
the special commission’s report dealt with 
he examination and ordination of candi- 
dates for the ministry, and stressed the 
fact that it is the function of the presby- 
tery not merely to test the orthodoxy and 
spiritual fitness of candidates who present 
themselves, but also to participate in their 
preparation. 

“As a result of its study of this sub- 
ject,” said the report, “the commission 
has been deeply impressed with the failure 
f presbyteries and of sessions to perform 
their duties toward the young men who 
are preparing for the ministry. Our con- 
titution makes ample provision for the 
nurture of these young men in grace and 
faith, and yet the fact is they are left, for 
the most part, to their own resources ex- 
cept for a brief and sometimes formal 
questioning when they are taken under the 
care of the presbytery. . . . Frequently 
they have no aid of the kind they most 


need except the counsels of a pastor, and 
these are not always offered. 

“Under our constitution a student must 
be recommended by the session of the 
church of which he is a member. Yet 
how few sessions know anything about 
the spiritual struggles and the deep anx- 
ieties which young men experience when 
the question of life work and of self-dedi- 
cation to the Master is uppermost. 
Then begin the duties of the presbytery 
if indeed they do not have their inception 
much earlier. The young man has put 
himself in the presbytery’s hands. He is 
not alone in fitting himself for the min- 
istry, but the presbytery also is preparing 
him for the sacred office. The presbytery 
bears a fatherly relationship to him. His 
studies and the place where he will pur- 
sue them and all the circumstances sur- 
rounding his preparation are the presby- 
tery’s serious concern. 


PRESBYTERIES NOT MERELY EXAMINERS 


“In how many of our three hundred 
presbyteries is any conscientious, contin- 
ued, patient and prayerful consideration 
given to the needs of these students? How 
many members of presbytery know who 
they are or what their number or where 
they are pursuing their studies or what is 
their mental and spiritual reaction to the 
instruction they are receiving? Few, if 
any, know about these things until the 
candidate presents himself for licensure— 
perhaps for ordination as well as licen- 
sure, after his theological course of in- 
struction has been completed and his opin- 
ions rather well-formed as to matters of 
serious doctrinal and spiritual importance. 
Then, if he wavers in his theological views 
and confesses honest doubts, we are ready 
to take him in hand in a somewhat inquis- 
itorial spirit to impress upon him with- 
out much sympathy and with little evi- 
dence of regret such as love might show, 
his delinquencies in belief.” 


BETTER PRESBYTERIANS WANTED 


The commission urged the maintenance 
of high educational standards for the min- 
istry. But scholarship is not enough. 
‘There must be a revival of strong, scrip- 
tural preaching—far more earnest and ex- 
pectant evangelistic preaching designed 
to win men to Christ as their Savior and 
Lord, and stimulating every church mem- 
ber to enlist in direct Christian effort to 
bring others to Christian faith and disci- 
pleship; a great volume of able and en- 
lightening doctrinal preaching and instruc- 
tion; preaching that will send church 
members to their Bibles and revive Bible 
reading and Bible teaching in the homes 
and in all the church’s services and 
schools.” 

Presbyterian ministers must also be 
better Presbyterians. “There must be a 
study by the presbyteries of our consti- 
tution and government, that the large 


at San Francisco 


number of ministers who have come to us 
from other denominations may enter fully 
into the temper and character of our 
church, and that our presbyteries may pre- 
serve the forms of action which are nat- 
ural to us and whose neglect is chargeable 
with some of the troubles from which we 
are now seeking a deliverance.” 

The report of the special commission 
was adopted unanimously by the assem- 
bly. 

PENSION FUND COMPLETED 


The report of the Princeton committee 
and the action upon it has already icen 
summarized. A substitute, which was 1-- 
garded as equivalent to postponing action 
for one year, was defeated by about a two- 
thirds vote, and the report was adopted 
after some slight modifications suggested 
by Dr. W. O. Thompson. By these ac- 
cepted alterations, the confirmation of the 
appointments of Prof. J. G. Machen and 
Prof. Oswald T. Allis was deferred until 
the proposed reorganization of the boards 
of control shail have been effected, but 
the recommendation that “pending the re- 
organization all other nominations to the 
faculty be not approved” was eliminated. 

One of the high moments of the assem- 
bly was the announcement, by Will H. 
Hays, that the raising of the $15,000,000 
additional endowment for the pension fund 
has been completed and that the new pen- 
sion plan would be made effective imme- 
diately. 

The permanent judicial commission pre- 
sented decisions in seven cases, all of 
which were approved by the assembly. 
Most of these were of local rather than 
general interest. The principle most 
clearly involved was the competence of 
the presbytery in the matter of licensure 
and ordination, and the fact that a higher 
court in reviewing a case cannot admit as 
evidence anything except the presbytery’s 
official record provided this shows proper 
constitutional procedure. 


RISING VOTE ON VIRGIN BIRTH 


At a later session question was raised 
as to whether the decision of the first case 
might not imply that the assembly was 
not clear in its belief in the virgin birth, 
because it upheld the presbytery in or- 
daining a candidate whose belief in that 
doctrine seemed questionable. “Modera- 
tor Speer immediately responded by quot- 
ing the Apostles creed. As he uttered the 
passage committing the speaker to faith 
in the virgin birth, all of the commission- 
ers rose to their feet, and the mover of 
the resolution stated that he accepted that 
as the assembly's unanimous vote for that 
portion of the creed. Many expressed the 
feeling that the moderator’s faith in God 
and in God's guidance, so deeply uttered, 
had carried the assembly through what 
threatened to be a most trying ordeal.” 

Judging from the amount of business 

(Continued on page 764.) 
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minded people who are trying to live up 
to certain moral ideals?” Which defines 
very clearly one difficulty which the con- 
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ference on faith and order will confront. 
It is a conference among representatives 
of churches some of which do not believe 


Latin-America Hears a New Message 


vat rw EYES of all Latin-America are 
fixed upon Mexico; some with sym- 
pathy and expectation, others with anxiety 
and fear, but none with indifference.” 
With this affirmation Dr. Julio Navarro 
Monzo, Argentinian author, lecturer and 
religious thinker, opened one of his epoch- 
al addresses in the last city of a dozen im- 
portant centers visited in his recent hegira 
of six months through the larger Spanis h- 
American republics, under the auspices of 
the Y. M. C. A. Dr. Monz6é speaks out 
loud on religion where religion is 
taboo as a subject for lay discussion and 
in every city, perhaps with the exception 
of Havana—due to the apathy and con- 
servatism of the protestant churches— 
the people heard him gladly, for here 
was a man who spoke with authority 
upon the origins, the evolution, the philos- 
ophy and the application of religion. 

The subjects chosen in a compressed 
series such was given in this city 
indicates the viewpoint and quality of 
this remarkable man’s mind; “Our Funda- 
mental Problem,” “The Historical Aspect 
of Religion,” “The Subjective Aspect of 
Religion,” and “Religion and the Modern 


as 


Man.” In these four addresses is distilled 
the essence of a larger literary work 
which he calls “The Evolution of Religion 


in the Old World.” The background is 
at once deeply philosophical, thoroughly 
but with a practical viewpoint. 
The appeal is unemotional, but electric, 


scholastic, 


as one would expect if he could listen to 
a lecture of Kant; the argument is in- 
cisive, making heavy demands upon the 
intelligence of the audience, but the at 
tention does not falter. 
CLOSI ENTION GIVEN 

There is hardly a movement in the 

auditorium although the night is hot. No, 


it is not a crowd of college students, al- 
though the lectures are given in the 
room of the state normal school. 
There are a large number of professional 
men, with a generous sprinkling of in- 
dustrial captains and tired business men, 
and a group of governmental and munici- 
pal authorities. The progressive young 
mayor of the city is a regular and un- 
ostentatious attendant. (Think of Bill 
Thompson in such a gathering and laugh.) 
Women, the last stronghold of the hier- 
archy, fill their quota as if to display their 


as- 


sembly 


new freedom. The individual who at- 
tends once, infallably repeats and brings 
his friends. Thus the attendance triples 


between the first and the fourth nights. 
The keen minded lawyer who presides 
makes an extract of each lecture and it is 
published in the leading daily. 

The response, in effect, is the same 
whether it is a student group hungry for 
knowledge in the high capital of Peru; 
the busy, boisterous population of Santi- 
ago, Chile; changing, revolutionary 
Mexico city or polyglot, industrial Mon- 
terrey. What they hear is the voice of a 
prophet, and a message of apostolic vigor. 
The individual needs religion. The elec- 


torate of an enlightened nation must be 
grounded in a morality disciplined in 
mysticism and religious experience. This 
religion must be real, not simulated; the 
forms must evolve in the medium of 
Latin-American temperament conformed 
to their type of mind and being, and not 
borrowed from another, be it Anglo- 
Saxon or Roman. The historic indiffer- 
ence of Latins to the Germanic reforma- 
tion has continued, but the Latins need a 
reformation and if it did not come with 
Luther in the 16th century we shall not 
despair, although we are now in the 20th. 


A NEW WIND BLOWING 


But this reformation, says Dr. Monzé, 
must be our very own as our political institu- 
tions also must be our own. Simulated 
Anglo-Saxon protestantism, like simulated 
Anglo-Saxon parliamentarianism and fed- 
eralism, are equally inappropriate. Institu- 
tions are based on habits of mind of a 
people. Without these habits born of an 
evolved experience you have the form 
without the life, and this is the picture of 
the Latin nations’ political institutions, 
whether it be the Argentine, France, 
Spain or Italy, the last two having given 
up trying to breathe the breath of life 
into the corpse of representative govern- 
ment and accepting with relief, each one, 
his little Prima de Rivera and Mussolini. 
It is also an extraordinary exact picture 
of religious institutions. The charge is 
true. So closely have the forms of our 
Anglo-Saxon denominationalism been 
copied in Hispanic countries that the 
service gives a feeling of empty mimicry 
and helpless simulation. Here and there 
one finds gratifying exceptions. 

What is the effect of the labors of this 
sower of ideas? By the written and spoken 
word it emphasizes and cements the con- 
sciousness of spiritual and cultural unity 
between leaders of thought in the various 
Spanish-American countries. It has its 
corollary in the community of interest in 
the political and economic realm expressed 
at the beginning of this article. It puts 
into clear relief the communality of the 
social problem from the Rio Grande to 
Tierra del Fuego. The message gives 
vocal expression to a “new wind blow- 
ing over the (Latin) world.” 

The words of the chairman after the 
closing address are expressive of a larger 
opinion: “The message of Dr. Monz6 has 
come as a great help to many of us who 
having religious interests are in a delim- 
ma of choosing between atheism on the 
one side and ecclesiastic formalism on the 
other. He has pointed out an avenue of 
escape to the modern man.” In Mexico 
city a small group of leading men, less 
than the number of digits on two hands, 
but including at least one cabinet mem- 
ber, meets periodically for religious study 
and meditation as a result of Monz6. In 


this city a similar group, a little larger 

and mainly non-churchmen, has formed a 

club for more extensive study. 
Monterrey, Mexico. 
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that the others are churches at all. Since 
these diversities of view as to what con- 
stitutes the church actually exist, they 
must be faced squarely. They could be 
avoided in a conference on life and work, 
but not in a conference on faith and order 


Yale Divinity Students Oppose 
Force in China 

At a meeting of the student body of the 
Yale divinity school, the following state- 
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ment was approved by 88, opposed by 18, 
while 4 declared themselves undecided: 
“Believing that the relations between na- 
tions should be on the basis of brother- 
hood, we, as Christian students are con- 
vinced that our government’ should 
recognize the sovereignty of China in- 
cluding her inherent right to control her 
own affairs, and to deal with other powers 
on the basis of complete equality. We de- 
precate the present use by the United 








BAPTIST CONVENTION 

(Continued from page 760.) 
of this spring. He declared that the gen- 
eral missionary exodus has shown a Chi- 
nese church left in possession of mission 
strong enough to carry on Chris- 
tian work under all conditions. Dr. Frank- 
lin said that the old foreign scaffolding 
has come tumbling down; that the new 
Christian structure in China must be Chi- 
that such missionaries as work in 
that country in the future must do so on 
the understanding that they will never 
seek or accept foreign military protection. 
He told the convention, however, that the 
passing of the “foreign missionary” enter- 
prise—a term which must now be dis- 
carded—in favor of a “cooperative world 
program of brotherhood” heralded the 
coming of the dawn. 

A picturesque home missionary feature 
was an “inter-tribal council of North 
American Indians.” 

The young people were given a place 
on the program which recognized them as 
an integral part of the total Baptist forces. 
Seven or eight different races were repre- 
sented in the presentation of representa- 
tives of the international student council. 


posts, 


nese; 


NOT UP WITH PROCESSION 


There were occasional words which, 
without seriously marring the harmonious 
chorus of optimism, recognized that there 
are some serious obstacles to Baptist suc- 
One speaker, on the affirmative of 
the question that the present requirements 
of the local church make impossible any 
enlargement of the missionary program, 

sserted boldly that, in the general devel- 

ment of protestant churches, “the Bap- 
tist denomination is not keeping up with 
the procession.” Dean Shailer Mathews, 


cess. 


addressing a large gathering of the alumni 
of the divinity school of the University of 
Chicago, asserted that “the Baptist de- 
nomination is leaking at the top,” and that 
there is a danger that religion will become 
the possession of the unintelligent, di- 
rected and exploited by a small group of 
clever men, unless more attention is given 
to the training of competent leadership. 

It was a great address that Dr. E. Y. 
Mullins, president of the Southern Baptist 
theological seminary at Louisville, Ky., 
and president of the Baptist world alli- 
ance, gave to a large audience on Sunday 
morning on “The Challenge of Europe.” 
For no consecutive five minutes of the 
address could the most careless auditor 
have been unaware that it was a Baptist 
address delivered to a Baptist audience. 
The speaker reported a remarkable and 
gratifying increase in the number of Bap- 
tists in Europe since the war, and espe- 
cially since 1920. Usually the religiously 
disillusioned and those who become dis- 
satisfied with formalism and ecclesiasti- 
cism turn away from religion, but in Eu- 
rope now they are turning to the Baptist 
church. Baptist principles are what Eu- 
rope needs for the solution of its social 
and political problems. Not only are Bap- 
tist missionaries and churches propagat- 
ing the faith and winning adherents with 
great success, but new Baptist centers 
are coming into existence spontaneously 
as people learn to read their Bibles with- 
out fear or prejudice; and naturally, for— 
“plant a New Testament and you reap a 
Baptist church.” 

This convention, while not as large as 
was expected and predicted, was the larg- 
est that the Northern Baptists have ever 
held. The last published figures were: 
5,174 delegates and 3,669 enrolled visitors. 
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States of armed forces in China, believ- 
ing that it constitutes a contradiction of 
the missionary enterprise and hinders the 
development of relations of justice and 
good will between China and the United 
States. That hereafter no investments of 
American life and property in China shall 
be protected by American’ military 
forces. Furthermore we extend our 
sympathy to the Chinese Christians in 
their present trying circumstance, and 
pledge to them our continued support. 
Copies of the above resolution shall be 
forwarded to the state department at 
Washington, to The Christian Century, 
and to other interested student groups.” 


Jewish Girl Held Captive 
In a Convent 

From Lemberg, Poland, through the 
Jewish Daily Bulletin, comes a _ report 
that a Jewish girl who had disappeared 
from her home was, after a month, found 
to be detained in a convent. “The de- 
mand of the parents for their daughter 
to be returned was refused. The parents, 
accompanied by a throng of friends and 
sympathizers besieged the convent, de- 
manding that the girl be released. The 
police dispersed the crowd. An investiga- 
tion was ordered by the district attorney.” 


Y. W. C. A. Extends Privileges 
To Non-Protestants 

The last national 
=. Se 


convention of the 
voted in favor of opening 





NEW SOUL 
iw CHINA 


By Bishop George Richmond Grose 


Resident Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Peking 


the doors to non-protestants so that they 
could have full voting membership. The 
national board, by a more than two- 
thirds vote, has approved the change. It 
is reported that the New York legislature 
will be asked to amend the charter, which 
now restricts voting power and office 
holding to members of the association 
who are members of protestant evangeli- 
cal churches, so as to require, instead of 
church membership, the following declara- 
tion: “I desire to enter the Christian 
fellowship of the association; I will loyally 
endeavor to uphold the purpose in my 
own life and through my membership in 
the association.” 


Rev. W. F. Rothenburger 
To Leave Springfield 

Rev. W. F. Rothenburger, who has been 
pastor of the First Christian church at 
Springfield, Ill, for several years, has re- 
signed to accept a call to the Third Chris- 
tian church, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jewish Theological Seminary 
Receives Large Bequest 

The Jewish theological seminary of 
America will receive $1,467,000 under the 
will of Louis S. Brush, who died last 
November. This bequest represents about 
nine tenths of Mr. Brush’s total estate. 


Rev. R. H. Stafford Goes to 
Old South Church 
The Old South church of Boston has 
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called to its pastorate Rev. Russell H. 
Stafford, now pastor of Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional church, St. Louis, and president of 
the metropolitan church federation of that 
city. Dr. Stafford at the age of 37 suc- 
ceeds Dr. George A. Gordon in what is 
perhaps the most prominent and _in- 
fluential pulpit in Congregationalism. 


Federal Council Meeting 
In St. Louis 

A meeting of the national secretaries 
of the federal council and secretaries of 
state and city federations was held in St. 
Louis, May 30 to June 4. Dr. Macfarland, 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, Dr. John M. 
Moore and other secretaries of the federal 
council were present, as well as many 
secretaries of local federations from vari- 
ous cities. Among the other speakers was 
Rev. Peter Ainslie of Baltimore. 


Mexican Protestants Work 
In Harmony 

he twentieth annual convention of the 
(Mexican) interdenominational evangeli- 
cal association of southern California was 
held in Los Angeles, May 11 to 15. The 
monthly paper “Nueva Senda,” published 
in El Paso as the organ of the Spanish- 
speaking work of the several denomina- 
tions, presents a picture of the various 
groups working together harmoniously 
and effectively. It contains interesting 
news of the activities of Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, and Baptist churches. 


Dr. F. C. Grant Becomes 
Dean of Seminary 

Dr. Frederick C. Grant, at present a 
professor in Berkeley divinity school, Mid 
dletown, Conn., has accepted the proffered 
deanship of Western theological semi- 
nary. This is the Episcopal seminary 
which has been awaiting a court decision 
before deciding on the location of its new 
buildings. By action of the Illinois courts 
the way is now cleared for the seminary 
to begin the erection of an imposing 
rroup of buildings planned for a site in 
Evanston, Ill, The new property has been 
given to the seminary by Northwestern 
university and Garrett biblical institute, 
both Methodist institutions. Dr. Grant 
succeeds Dr. William C. DeWitt, who be 
comes president of the seminary founda- 
tion. Before going to Berkeley, Dr. 
Grant was dean of the theological depart- 
ment of Kenyon college. He has written 
several books in the field of church his- 
tory. 


Writer on Evolution Called 
To Texas Church 

Rev. Marshall Dawson, at present min 
ister of the Congregational church in Til 














PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY 
(Continued from page 761) 
transacted and the magnitude of the mis 
sionary and other interests considered, of 
which no detailed mention is made in this 
report, the commissioners must have 
worked industriously during every day of 
the assembly. Still, there were perhaps 
moments of relaxation. Two golf clubs 
opened their cqurses to the visitors, and 
a golf trophy was offered “to be played 
for annually at the time of each meeting 
of the general assembly. The winner will 
be considered the champion of the Pres- 

byterian church for that year.” 
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ton, N. H., has been called to the First 
Congregational church of El Paso, Tex. 
It is not announced whether or not the 
call has been accepted. Mr. Dawson is 
widely known as the author of “Nine- 
teenth Century Evolution and After.” 


American Catholics Supporting 
Scandinavian Missions 

An interesting sidelight is cast on the 
statement of Prof. Chester Nathan Gould, 
published in The Christian Century last 
week, concerning Roman Catholic work 
in Scandinavia, by a report published in 
Maasbode, a Dutch periodical. According 
to this report American Catholics have 
contributed 1,300,000 lire for the erection 
of a Scandinavian school for priests in 
Rome. The pope is said to be greatly in- 
terested in the project, which is planned 
to supply the leaders necessary for a 
great Roman Catholic advance on Swe- 
fen and other Scandinavian countries. 


Miraculous Ascension of Joseph 
Also to be Affirmed 

The Boston Transcript is authority for 
the statement that the approaching ecu- 


menical council of the Roman Catholic 


church will affirm the doctrine of the as- 
sumption, or miraculous ascension, of 
Joseph. The grounds on which the doc- 
trine rests are summarized by the pope 
in this fashion: “Is it not right and proper 


that the whole holy family should be 
united in heaven in order to enjoy per- 
sonal intercourse with one another? Since 
here are no relics of Joseph and Mary, 
we justified in concluding that they 
left the earth miraculously. Is there any 
who on the day of his triumph 
would not wish his father to triumph with 
mim: 


are 


victor 


Social Hygiene Institute 
At Chautauqua 
\ social hygiene institute will be held 
it Chautauqua assembly, Chautauqua, N. 
Y., July 5 to Aug. 12, by the American 
il hygiene association. There will be 
of lectures by five well known 
s in this field, including Mrs. Anna 
Spencer, who will be director of 
the institute, and Dr. Thomas W. Gal- 


owa\ 


worker 


Garlu 


Dr. McClure to Remain at 
McCormick for a Time 

In an appreciative note referring to the 
announcement of his retirement 
om the presidency of McCormick theo- 
gical seminary, Dr. James G. K. Mc- 
Clure says: “My twenty-two years in the 
presidency have been unceasingly happy. 
| have had but one aim, to sustain a 
spirit, a spirit of constructive devotion to 
the ideals of Jesus and of cooperaitve fel- 
lowship (so far as it might be allowed) 
with all followers of Jesus. My life and 
work have been quiet. It touches me to 
the depths of my soul to have anybody 
speak of me as The Christian Century has 


done. I am to continue in my presidential 


recent 


duties until my successor is elected. At 
Present it looks as though I would be 
seventy-nine when my _ responsibilities 


Cease 


Reformed Church Considers 
Social Work 

The committee on social service and 
rural work of the Baltimore-Washington 
classes of the Reformed church, Dr. Henry 
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H. Ranck, chairman, made strong recom- 
mendations with reference to the respon- 
sibility of city churches for the study of 
the rural problem, assistance to rural 
churches and the care of members who 
move from country to city. “When our 
members move from country to city, or 
from city to country—indeed, from the 
bounds of one charge into another—the 
pastor into whose bounds they move 
should be promptly informed so that these 
newcomers can be quickly gotten into the 
life of the church which they should at- 
tend. We can’t depend on the initiative 
of these people themselves in a majority 
of cases.” 


Social Responsibilities 
Emphasized 

The same committee report continues: 
“The non-churched folk in the immediate 
vicinity of each congregation must be a 
special concern of ours, not only to get 
them into our churches, if possible, but 
to bring them sympathy, encouragement, 
help in every way we can. We urge our 
churches and people to unite and work 
with others for the welfare of neighbor- 
hood and city, realizing that certain ques- 
tions like housing, sanitation, recreation, 
general welfare, etc., are bigger than any 
church or all the churches can handle. 
Certain lines of social service which con- 
cern the whole city can best be done by 
such an organization as the federation of 
churches and we commend to our pastors 
and congregations membership and activ- 
ity in the federation of their city. Social 
service, as we conceive it, is not simply 
fussing about here and there, putting on 
patch work to make stronger and more 
attractive the shabby habit that covers the 
body social, but weaving into the warp 
and woof of all our life, social, economic, 
commercial, political, international, the 
strong, lasting threads of justice, equity, 
love and goodwill to all concerned and 
therein bring protection and comfort, 
beauty and gladness to the whole family 
of man.” 


Emergency Aid Asked 
For China 

The American committee for justice to 
China writes: “We have received a cable- 
gram from Anna Louise Strong who has 
reached Hankow. She says that 10,000 
were wounded in the recent fighting and 
they are coming into Hankow at the rate 
of 100 a day. The hospital facilities are 
inadequate. Madam Sun Yat-sen with 
the cooperation of many foreigners includ- 
ing American, British, and German doc- 
tors is starting a red cross drive to help 
the wounded of both sides. Bishop Root 
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Complete modern theological curric- 
ulum, with elective courses leading to 
S. T. B. and S. T. M. degrees offered 
students of all denominations. Graduate 
courses in University of Pittsburgh also 
available. Exceptional library facilities. 
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hall, nasium, and students’ commons. 
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(Pfristian Sony 


By Louis F. Benson 


is a really new hymn book, not a 
re-hash of old ones. It is 
vital, practical and modern in 
thought. 54 hymns have never 
before appeared in American 
hymnals. 


Two churches entering new edi- 
fices in April put Christian Song 
in the pews: 


The Second Congregational 
of New London, Conn., 
d 


an 
The Congregational 
of Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Send for a returnable copy if you are 
considering new hymn books for your 
church services 


The price is $2.00 
For introduction, $1.50 


The Century Co. 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 























Pacific School of Religion 


Berkeley, California 

Prepares men and women for the various 
religious vocations, at home and abroad. 

In addition to standard courses the School 
is notably equipped to afford special training 
in numerous timely subjects, as for ior oxgmens: 
City and Rural pastora Week Church 
Schools; Ministry in 
Palestinian archaeology (E 
Mispab of Benjamin). 

Carefully directed field experience. 

Opportunities for self sup 

Facilities of University of California. 

New and comm buil 

62d year begins August 15, 1 27. 

Herman F. Swarts, President. 

California is a great place in which to study 
and live. 
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EVANGELISM 


listic Preaching 
y Ozora 8S. Davis. (With sermon out- 
— = talks to children and young 
people) ($1.50) 
Pastoral and Personal Evan, 





Evan 


lism 

By Charles L. Goodell. ($1.50) 

Motives and Methods in Modern 
Evangelism 

By Charles L. Goodell. ($1.50) 
Visitation Evangelism 

Its Methods and Results. By A. Earl 

Kernahan. Cr. —~ 
Heralds of a Pass 

By ‘Charles L. Goodell. (1.38) 


Evangelism in the Modern 
Bs Two Season. ($1.50) 
How Jesus Won Men 
By L. R. Scarborough. ($2.00) 
on - Evangelism 
Frederick L. Postey, ($1.00) 
An x venture in Eva m 
By Dan A. Poling. "hi 0) 
We pay postage 
The Christian Century Book Service 
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has pledged the cooperation of the Lon- 
don missions and the American church 
missions. Anna Louise Strong asks us to 
reinforce Bishop Root’s appeal in this 
country and to raise what we can our- 
selves. The committee is therefore prepared 
to cable any funds received immediately 
to Hankow either to Bishop Root or to 
the Chinese red cross as contributors may 
wish. This is an opportunity not only to 
help suffering humanity but also to influ- 
ence Chinese public opinion in the direc- 
tion of renewing the historic friendship 
with the United States.” The address is 
Morris L. Ernst, Room 931, 70 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. 


Dr. Torrey Returns 
To Chicago 

A familiar face comes back to the fac- 
ulty of Moody Bible institute, Chicago, 
with the return of Dr. Reuben A. Torrey. 
Dr. Torrey was the superintendent of the 
school from the time of its formal open- 
ing in 1889 until 1901, when he started on 
a world-circling evangelistic tour in com- 
pany with Charles Alexander. He has 
also served in recent years as dean of the 
Bible institute of Los Angeles, a school 
with the same general ultraconservative 
point of view that distinguishes the Chi- 
cago institution. Dr. Torrey will be known 
as a special lecturer on Bible doctrine and 
evangelism. 


Says Early Christians 
Called Selves Atheists 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, preaching in 
West Side Unitarian church, New York 
city, recently, said that the early Chris- 


called atheists and so acknowl- 
edged themselves. Atheism he defined as 
disbelief in the particular conception of 
God current in any specific time or re- 
gion. “Atheism really means a faith that 
with a more complete understanding of 
the universe a more adequate interpreta- 
tion of it will be reached, that present and 
past conceptions of God are tentative and 


tians were 


insufficient,” said Dr. Slaten. “The uni- 
verse is a fact, God is an inference. To 
hold that the inference is unwarranted, or 


unworthy, or inadequate is not to deny the 
universe, but to hope for an interpreta- 


tion that is nearer to the truth. The one 
necessary God dwells not in the sky but 
in the field, not in heaven but in the hu- 


man heart, as kindly, patient, affectionate 


cooperation and mutual aid.” 


New Episcopal Bishops Elected 
For Wyoming and Oklahoma 

The house of bishops of the Episcopal 
church, which met in New York city June 
1 and 2, elected the Rev. H. Percy Silver, 
rector of the Church of the Incarnation, 
New York, to succeed Bishop 
of Wyoming, and the Rev. Thomas Casa- 
rector of All Saints church, Omaha, 
to succeed Bishop Thurston, of Okla- 
homa. Both elections came on the second 
ballot, although there were thirteen can- 
didates for the first office and eleven for 
the second. The bishops, while regret- 
ting, that present conditions made it im- 
possible to make any statement the 


Thomas, 


dy, 


on 
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situation in China, gave it as their con- 
viction that “there should be no thought 
of lessening the work” in that country. 
Did they mean that Epicopal missions are 
to be carried on there in the future exactly 
as they have been in the past? The Chi- 
nese may possibly have something to say 
about that. 


San Francisco Methodists 
Unite to Build 

Four Methodist congregations in San 
Francisco—Central, Howard Street, Wes- 
ley, and California street—are reported to 
have pooled their church property, sold 
it for $650,000, and associated themselves 
in building a 25-story edifice. There will 
be a large church auditorium in the new 
building, a hotel of 500 rooms, and offices 
for Methodist executives on the Pacific 
coast, as well as for the San Francisco 
branch of the Methodist book concern. A 
bond issue of $3,000,000 is planned. 





CONGREGATIONAL RESOLUTIONS 
(Continued from page 758) 

China, and whereas, our relation to the 
Chinese people is one of long-standing 
goodwill which we both as American 
citizens and as members of the Christian 
fellowship wish to be continued and 
strengthened, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the national council of 
Congregational churches reaffirm its con- 
fidence in the traditional American policy 
in China, to-wit: independent action, non- 
intervention, and constructive friendliness; 
and that we hereby express our strong 
approval of the patience and sympathy 
shown in the private as well as the offi- 
cial attitude of the President and the de- 
partment of state; and be it further 

“Resolved, that we commend to the fur- 
ther study of the American board and its 
prudential committee the whole problem 
of indemnities in connection with the mis- 
sionary program, looking to the formula- 
tion of a policy which shall be in full 
agreement with the principles which we 
profess and which shall furthermore be a 
clear evidence to Chinese as well as Amer- 
ican Christians of our ideals for interna- 
tional adjustments in the spirit of Christ; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, that we publicly and defi- 
nitely affirm our unalterable opposition to 
military intervention in China and to the 
use of force in promoting business or pro- 
tecting missionary work, and at the same 
time reaffirm our faith in conference and 
arbitration as a method of settling ali in- 
ternational questions, our belief in the in- 
herent right of China’s patriotic citizens 
to determine for themselves the future of 
their country, and our strong desire that 
America should immediately take the ini- 
tiative in moving toward new treaties by 
inviting China to appoint delegates to 
enter upon negotiations with American 
delegates appointed for this purpose.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Eight O'Clock Chapel, by Cornelius Howard Py. 
ton and Walter Taylor Field. Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.00. 

Readings in Urban Sociology, Edited by Scott g 
W. Bedford. Appleton, $5.00. 

Religion as Man's Completion, 
Binder. Harper, $2.50. 

Jesus Only. Homestead Co., $1.50. 

What and Why In China, by Paul Hutchingg, 
Willett, Clark and Colby, $1.00. 

John the Commonweal, by Henry Noble Mae 
Cracken. University of N. C. Press, $1.50, 

The Harvest of a Quiet Eye, by Odell Shepard 
Houghton Mifflin, $3.00. 

The Psychology of the Methodist 
Sydney G. Dimond. Oxford, (no price). 

A New-Englander in Japan (Daniel Crosby 
Greene), by Evarts B. Greene. Houghton 
Mifflin, $5.00. 

Religion and Modern Life. 

Junior Church School Hymnal. Presbyterian 
Board of Publications, $1.25. 

The History of Yaballaha III, by James A. Mont 
gomery. Columbia University Press, $2.00, 

The Smoking Furnace and the Burning Lamp, 
edited by the Rev. P. B. Clayton. Longmans, 
Green, $1.50. 

Guiding a Growing Life, by Robert Edwin Gaing 
Doran, $1.25. 


by Rudolph y 


Revival, by 


Scribner, $2.50. 


Village Communities, by Edmund deS. Brunner, 
Doran, $2.25. 

Sun and Moon, by Vincent H. Gowen, Littl 
Brown, $2.50. 
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Bay, 


Olivet Camp, on beautiful Lake Geneva, at Williams 
Wisconsin, invites you to spend your vacation 
there this season, assuring you every comfort and courtesy 
possible and at very modest rates for good accommoda- 
tions. 
house-keeping, to Olivet Camp, care of Olivet Institute, 
1441 Cleveland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
to ministers. 


Write for this season's rates, both board and 


10% discount 
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ACATION time brings the days 

when the notes begin to come in: 
“T am going to Pumpkin Seed Pond for 
the next month. I don’t know whether 
there is a postoffice there or not. I 
never heard of any, if there is. But 
mail gets there somehow. Please see 
that my copy of The Christian Century 
goes there, beginning next week. I 
don’t want to miss a number.” 


This is not a literal transcript of any 
single note. But it represents a com- 
bination of many hundred notes, re- 
taining the worst features of each. 


The Christian Century is glad that so 
many of its readers want to have it with 
them wherever they go during their 
vacation period. Anything that can be 
done to make this possible will gladly 
be done. But if you desire to have your 
copy mailed to a different address dur- 
ing the summer, do not put off at- 
tending to the matter much longer. 
When you write, see that you follow 
these instructions: 





First: Give the exact address to which 
the paper is now being sent. 


Second: Give the exact address to 
which you wish the paper to be sent. 
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time enough in which to make the nec- 
essary changes. There are various 
esoteric and necessary rites which must 
be performed in order to start a copy 
that has been going to one place going 
to another place. Two weeks is always 
required to effect such a change. 





Fifth: Write legibly. 


F your vacation starts in July, you'd 
better order your address changed 
this week. You can send such an order 
in now for a change of address in 
August, if you desire. In that case, be 
sure to make plain the issue with which 
you wish to have the change go into 
effect. 


As we said last week, for those who are 
not already on the subscription list The 
Christian Century makes an ideal sum- 
mer gift. Thirteen weeks for one dollar! 
If you have a friend who should be 
reading a paper of this kind, and isn’t, 
why not make a summer gift of an 
acquaintance subscription? Or call his 
attention to the opportunity in the 
little coupon in the corner. 





It is remarkable how the flow of new 
subscriptions keeps up. New sub- ra 
scribers, coming at this time of year 


when there is no unusual promo- 0 om _ 
1s 


tional effort under way, almost Century, 
invariably mean old subscri- ate o Chines 


bers at work to extend the 0 oi... cena The Christian 
influence of a paper in 7,,Ccmury, "9 8 13-weeks! “Ac: 
which they believe. Name 

Have you done 
your bit that 
way sofarthis / 
year? Wont MR a nccennsnkonbedias 
you? 4 Address 


Address ...... 
I enclose herewith One Dollar. 





(1 Please send sample copies and your special 
Accuaintance Subscription offer to 
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The 10 Most Important 
Religious Books 


of the Season of 1926-7 


according to the composite vote of the members 


of the Editorial Staff of The Christian Century 


The Story of Philosophy: Will Durant. 


This book led all others in The Christian Century editorial lists. It has been the best-selling non-fiction book 
throughout the country for many months. If you can buy but one book for your summer reading, this is our 
recommendation. ($5 00) 


My Idea of God: Edited by Joseph Fort Newton. 


As we swing away from our materialistic obsessions, we are asking more than any other question, ‘‘What of 
God?” and the reading of these 16 chapters on that subject by D. C. Macintosh, Bishop McConnell, Rufus Jones, 
Henry Sloane Coffin and others will aid us in finding an answer. ($2.50) 


Jesus, Man of Genius: J. Middleton Murry. 


“Here is not only a Jesus who might have lived, but a Jesus who lives,” says Paul Hutchinson of this book. 
The most remarkable life of Jesus by a layman published in a decade. ($2.50) 


Adventurous Religion: Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Not intended as a closely knit treatment of any one subject, this volume affords Dr. Fosdick’s point of view 
on many questions now to the fore—evolution, science, prayer, immortality, the divinity and mission of Jesus, 
etc. 


Reality: B. H. Streeter. 


Says Dr. Newton: “This is the book for men who sincerely and wistfully want to believe, but who are be 
wildered as to what to believe.” ($2.50) 


Science: The False Messiah: C. E. Ayres. 


Can Science save? No, says this author. ‘A style brilliant, paradoxical, as full of surprises as a Christmas 
box, the author cuts, thrusts and parries with a skill equaled only by his daring,” says W. E. Garrison of Dr. Ayres’ 
new book. ($3.00) 


Religion and the Rise of Capitalism: R. H. Tawney. 


This book occupies a field all its own, and with the passing of the months since its appearance it has steadily 
gained recognition as one of the “landmark” volumes for the preacher. ($3.50) 


The Life of Prayer in a World of Science: William Adams Brown. 


Just from the press, yet this book leaps to its place as one of the 10 most important productions of 16 months, 
according to editorial judgment. Do you have difficulty in praying in this new, modern world? So does this 
author, and he has fought his way through to an assuring and reasonable point of view. ($2.25) 


This Believing World: Lewis Browne. 


The story of the great religions of the world, vividly told. ‘“‘This book will be found to be the basis for a 
restatement of the new world's faith," says William Allen White of this volume. ($3.50) 


Religious Experience and Scientific Method: H.N. Wieman. 


A book that still holds primary place, though published early in 1926. Religion, according to the author 
rests upon a different, but equally valid, apprehension of the universe from that embodied in the natural 
sciences. ($2.25) 


Save money by purchasing only important books. Cunstian 
Select five or six of the above titles, and assure yourself y 
a fruitful summer of reading. (You may have order SERVICE 


° * 440 So. Dearborn St. 
charged to your account, if you desire.) CHICAGO 





























